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MISS BRESNAN. 





MISS CAVANAUGH. 
When the Practical Hotel Housekeeper depart- 
ment was started in the Hotel Monthly the 
editor announced that it would be conducted by 
the Misses Cavanaugh and Bresnan ; the ladies, 
both practical housekeepers, to be collaborators 
in writing the Practical Hotel Housekeeper book. 
The initial chapters so appeared. The uncer- 
tainty of location in hotel life, however, separated 
the authors by thousands of miles, so that it was 
found impracticable to continue this work jointly. 
By agreement between them the writing of the 
series of articles was continued by Miss Bresnan, 
who. in finishing the task, acknowledges many 
valuable suggestions from her friend Miss Cav- 
anaugh, known as one of the most competent and 
respected hotel housekeepers in Acaexvi^r 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER'S DUTIES. 

When a housekeeper takes charge of a house her 
first duty is to find out the number of rooms that are 
used as guest chambers, and next the number of 
beds, as it sometimes happens that there are more 
beds than there are rooms. 

THE INVENTORY. 

Then the housekeeper takes her book in hand and 
makes an inventory of every article in each room. 
There should be in every sleeping guest-room, the 
following necessary articles on every wash-stand 
(whether it is a stationary, having hot and cold 
water, or an ordinary wash-stand, with common wash 
bowl and pitcher, it matters not) — each should have 
one soap dish; one tooth mug or glass for that pur- 
pose: one glass for drinking water ; a perforated vase 
or long dish for holding the tooth and nail brush, (a 
vessel of some kind for that purpose is indispen. 
sible.) The glasses should be the plain, low, flat 
glasses, not tumblers, as they are apt to fall and 
break. Then one slop-jar, with a cover; also one 
chamber, with a cover. It is a disgrace to the house- 
keeper to have a chambermaid work for her, who 
knows she has in her division a room that has either 
one of those vessels without a cover. When one of 
those covers are either lost or broken she should re* 
port to the housekeeper, and have it replaced. The 
next article is one cuspidor, and one match-safe. If 
the new housekeeper finds any of those articles mis- 
sing she jots them down in her book and, as soon as 
she possibly can, she replaces the missing articles. 

The next step is to the linen room. With a book 
lo hand she takes an inventory of all the stock— old f 
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medium and new — in the linen room. Every bed 
should have three sets of linen, one on the bed, one . 
in the laundry and one on the linen room shelf ready 
to hand out when called for to change the bed on the 
departure of the guest, so as to be ready for the next 
person, who may even then be waiting for the room. 
Every person should have at least four towels. 
When there is a bath room connected with a guest 
chamber, then five face and two bath towels are suf- 
ficient, but there should always be a good supply of 
towels on hand in the linen room, as some people re- 
quire more towels than others. At least, all should 
have as many towels as they call for; if they pay for 
their rooms they pay for as many towels as they wish 
to use. I have been in houses where towels were very 
scarce, and that is not economy — in fact, it is detri- 
mental to the house to have scarce or poor linen :and 
that is a case where the proprietor has to suffer for 
the negligence of the housekeeper. It is her duty to 
see that her linen room is supplied with all that is ne- 
cessary in her department to supply guests as soon as 
they call for them; as it often happens that whole 
families take roims for three or four hours, and 
never use the beds, but call for face and bath towels, 
consequently there should be no lack of towels in the 
bath room. 

An extra soap dish is necessary for the bath soap, 
also a mirror and a wooden or cane seated chair, 
and a rug before the bath tub as well as before the 
toilet stand, even though there is a carpet on the 
bath room floor. Those two rugs are absolutely nec- 
essary and their absence has many times been the 
cause, of persons making unfavorable remarks about 
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really good, thorough housekeepers. The chamber- 
maids often hang them out to dry and forget to bring 
them back, or other different ways. They may in . 
fact, in some cases, forget to put them in at all, the 
housekeeper having confidence in her maid fails to 
look after what the maid may forget. The house- 
keeper must not think that the maid is not respon- 
sible.for she is and the housekeeper is often blamed 
where she is blameless. Soap, towels, rugs, chairs, 
and mirror and toilet paper for the bath room: if 
either of those necessary articles are missing, the 
guest rings for the bell boy and often sends direct 
to the office to know from clerk or proprietor why 
those things are not in the room, not forgetting to 
state that they are paying for those things. The con- 
sequence is, that the housekeeper is blamed for not 
tending to those things. If the clerk is friendly he 
may tell her; if not, he may tell the manager or pro- 
prietor. And it often happens, the managers or pro- 
prietors lose confidence in the woman that is per- 
haps much better than her successor, whom they are 
then on the point of putting in her place; and all 
through the housekeeper's misplaced confidence in 
her maid. Her maid's memory may fail, but the 
housekeeper's must not. 

CALLING ON LADY GUESTS. 
The housekeeper must be on the alert at all times 
and where there are ladies in rooms it is her duty to 
call on those ladies for a few minutes every day and 
ask them if they are waited on and their work done 
as they wish. Those visits should be brief, pleasant 
and in a business like manner, conveying the idea to 
th^ lady that your great desire is, that ^Vi^ V^^<^ 
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nothing that is in your power to do, or' to have done 
to make her comfortable, listening respectfully to 
what the lady says; then, bowing, the housekeeper 
leaves her until the next day, when she repeats the 
visit. Then you will know how the work is done; 
you are not misrepresented by any one that may feel 
inclined to do so; but, sorry to say, the housekeeper 
is sometimes cruelly misrepresented and often mis- 
understood. 

If the house is very large and she has an assistant, 
the assistant should be as interested as the head 
housekeeper, relieving her of the daily inspection of 
the rooms — all except the ladies' rooms. The house- 
keeper should never fail to make her daily calls on 
them, Sunday excepted. No calls are made on Sun- 
day, as the work is not done as on week days.except 
when transient guests leave or arrive, then the rooms 
are treated just as on week days. 

There is no thorough cleaning done on Sunday, the 
guests prefering to be quiet, especially business men 
or women. 

SWEEPING THE HALLS. 

Then there should be no loud talking or singing by 
the servants in the halls. When there is a hall girl, 
the halls ought to be swept before breakfast and 
dusted afterwards. When the chambermaid takes 
care of the hall, she should sweep her hall right 
after she takes in her list of vacant rooms, and that 
should be done according to the time she has her 
breakfast. The breakfast hour is not the same in 
all hotels for servants, when they breakfast early the 
ha/fs are swept after breakfast. When the hour is 
/0t0, the b^lJs are swept before breaVla^sX. 
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LIST OF VACANT ROOMS. 
The list of vacant rooms should be taken by each 
maid and handed into the linen room girl on the early 
watch, and when all are in. and counted, the linen 
room girl sends them to the office, which should never 
be later than 9 o'clock in any hotel. In the majority 
of houses they are all in the office at 8 o'clock sharp. 
It all depends on the steward what time the help 
have their meals, the housekeeper has nothing to do 
with that. 

DAILY INSPECTION OF ROOMS. 
Where the housekeeper has no assistant she must 
not fail to go through every room every day — if the 
house is not too large. Where the house is too large 
then she goes through as many as she can; never 
going at the same hour on any day to the same maid's 
rooms, for obvious reasons, and jotting down in her 
memorandum just what she has done and what she 
has discovered either well or ill-done. When the 
chambermaid is off her floor and you discover that 
she has forgotten some important part of her work, 
dont call on the watch girl to do it for her; if it must 
be done, call and let her do it herself; and if she for- 
gets the same three times without a good reason, then 
it is nearly time to put someone in her place that will 
remember. This is the kind of help that will and 
does get the housekeeper in trouble. 

HOW TO CLEAN CUSPIDORS. 
* One of the things that maids forget is the cleaning 
of cuspidors. If there is anything more disgusting 
than a half cleaned cuspidor I have yet to see it. 
The maid that does not like the work is NCiX^ V^^-^ 
to forget; well, she should be to\d Yvo'w \.o c\^«^tw oTkft 
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properly, and that is, first to wash it as clean as pos- 
sible and then pour about a half a cup of water in 
which put a piece of washing soda about the size of 
a walnut, and let it remain until the next day; then, 
even if it is used, the nuisance will disappear. After 
emptying and rinsing with hot water, it should be 
wiped clean and dry in as well as outside, taking 
care that the inside corners^ or ridges, as the case 
may be, are wiped dry. Then always put in a little 
clean water, as it is easier to remove the nuisance 
when there is a little water than when the cuspidor 
is dry. If the maid neglects it three times without a 
good reason for doing so, the person who occupies 
the room may think it is time to ask for her removal. 
Such requests made by the guests are only stepping 
stones to the removal, often, of her unsuspecting 
mistress. 

GOVERNING HELP. 
Every housekeeper of experience, knows that pa- 
tience, amiability and firmness are necessary to gov- 
ern a houseful of help of all nationalities and dis- 
positions, and that it is far better to keep a girl that 
fails sometimes to do her duty if she be good na- 
tured and willing, than one more capable who is not 
willing. That is the kind the housekeeper ought to 
watch, and she is the one who causes the trouble; 
because the housekeeper knows she can do her work 
well and is not so apt to look after her as the less 
experienced girl. She, the unwilling girl, takes good 
care to tell the ladies' her trials, and if she is not in- 
dustrious she can say she has too much work and, 
therefore, must slight the ladies' and other peoples' 
work; the result is, ♦hat the housekeepei is conaid- 
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ered a hard task mistress, and the lady submits as 
long as she can to the deception and finally leaves 
thef house. I once met a lady who came to the Audi- 
torium, who told me she left a first class house be- 
cause her rooms were so poorly tended to, she had 
to leave. I asked in surprise the cause; she said, 
"Oh, the poor girl had so much to do I could not ask 
her: the housekeeper should be removed, she has no 
mercy on the girls, I was several times ready to go 
to the office and demand justice for the poor over- 
worked maids,but my husband forbade me doing so, 
prefering to leave rather than interfere in the hotel 
people's business." Well, I afterwards became well 
acquainted with the housekeeper referred too, and 
found her to be anything but severe. See was gross- 
ly misrepresented. 

MAIDS BETTER FOR GOING TO CHURCH. 

On Sunday mornings the hotel guests, as a rule, 
sleep late, then the housekeeper shoulJ give all the 
girls in her department to understand that as far as 
she was concerned they might all go to church if 
theiy felt so inclined, as a great many girls are very 
anxious to go if they have permission : and it is a well 
known fact that such girls work better and are more 
faithful when they go to church on Sunday mornings. 
They can go and get back long before their rooms are 
open for them. 

THE WEARING OF CAPS. 

Where the nonsensical rule of a hotel is to have 
the maids wear caps, then the caps should be worn, 
but that is a rule that should never have been adopted 
in the United States, as it has kept maiv^ ^qq^^^tc&v 
bh girls from hotels and prVvale Vio\x^fe%. V.\N«t>j 
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should have remained at home in England. Th^ 
white apron is clean, neat and indispensible and 
every sensible girl wishes to wear one, but the cot- 
ton rag they compel hotel maids ia the majority of 
hotels to wear is hideous and ugly in style. If it is 
the rule to wear them the maids should wear them, 
and all wear them alike. No matter how they arrange 
them they are ugly, useless rags and so detestable 
are they to the feelings of the girls in general, that 
they pull them off when they can do so without being 
observed and work without them. This they should 
not be permitted to do. as it is no disgrace, and it is 
the duty of the housekeeper. to see that they wear 
them. 

CHAMBERMAIDS AS LADIES' MAIDS. 
The new housekeeper, if she is observing, will soon 
see that the chambermaids are a power in them- 
selves. The bell boy and chambermaid are both 
generally bright, and great judges of human nature. 
They are both privileged to do many things that even 
the proprietor or housekeeper dare not do. For in- 
stance, they are invited to go into the private dress- 
ing room and bed rooms of my lady on one hand and 
the gentleman on the other. The lady at the hotel 
is generally very sociable to the maid, even when she 
has her own private maid. The house maid can do 
many things for her that her own private maid has 
not the liberty to do. She is therefore a kind of 
necessary evil to some, and to others a friend ; es- 
pecially to the lady who has no private maid, as then 
she calls on the chambermaid to help her hook her 
dress, or press out some rumpled garment. She is 
asked and permitted to enter her room even beloi* 
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rising, to« perform various little offices for ttiy lady; 
all these Uttle jobs she cheerfully does because the 
lady pays her for doing it; and it is well for the lady 
and well for the maid, and as she does the work in 
her own time it injures no one. But as the maid has 
the same privilege in other ladies' rooms that she 
has here, unless she is shrewd and sharp she is apt 
to cause trouble for herself and for the housekeeper, 
without in the least intending to do so, by simply re- 
peating in one room what she sees and hears in an- 
other. Those ladies who stay in those hotels, whose 
husbands are away all day and whose time hangs 
heavy on their hands — their rooms are done, their 
meals sent up to their rooms or ready to eat when 
they leave their rooms and go to the dining room or 
cafe — they are as impatient for the chambermaids 
to come to their rooms as they are for the visit of a 
friend, because they know that the maid can tell 
them more news in ten minutes than they could learn 
in a week from other sources. 
THE LADY GUESTS WHO MAKE TROUBLE. 
Sometimes one lady asks for and obtains a certain 
kind of chair or couch, or, perhaps, lace curtains, 
and the unemployed lady becomes confidential, and, 
perhaps, gives the maid the remains of her break- 
fast or, maybe a piece of money, or a worn out gar- 
ment that is scarcely soiled. The poor girl is grate- 
ful and her friend sees her time is ripe for news.and 
she improves it by asking the poor girl questions a- 
bout persons and things. Before the girl leaves the 
roOm the lady knows all she has been aching to know 
for a week. She calls ou Mts. ^«liv^, «\\\v^\i.^ ^\«^ 
p^y Jesf for their room tV\atvsVvfe^ofev,^«x^^afc^'fc' 
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covers her lace curtains are finer in quality than 
hers. She remarks "how pretty your curtains are, 
so much nicer than mine." The .other knows well 
they are prettier and takes no pains to conceal the 
fact; tells her the housekeeper is very kind to her, 
that nights, before her husband goes to bed, he goes 
first to the office and demands to know the reason 
why the housekeeper imposes on his wife. Another 
friend calls on a lady across the hall or on another 
floor and discovers that her dear friend has such a 
lovely couch or reclining chair — facts that she al- 
ready knows from her maid, who made the discovery 
while on the night watch, and told her the next 
morning; and the lady has already told her neighbor 
what she heard and her determination to find out if 
her maid told her the truth. She well knows it is 
the truth; then she goes and talks it over with an- 
other friend and they dont see why some people are 
better treated than others. Then it frequently hap- 
pens again that the lady will go to the office and ask 
for certain pieces of furniture, a few extra chairs, or 
perhaps, a table for one evening, having invited more 
company, she smilingly says, then she has chairs, of 
course. The obliging clerk or manager tells her she 
can have all the furniture she wants for the evening. 
'Will they send word to the housekeeper," she asks, 
smilingly, saying at the same time, "You know the 
housekeeper does'nt like me as well as she does Mrs. 
So and So. They can have anything th^y want, the 
chambermaid says so, though they dont pay as much 
as we do. Do you think that's fair?" Well, certain- 
ly, they dont think its fair. She has the extra furni- 
ture and next day when she asks to have the extra 
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chairs removed she tells the furniture man that he 
may take out the older or plainer chairs that properly 
beIont;s to her room and the borrowed chairs that 
belong to a higher-priced suit of rooms, he must 
leave. The man explains that those are the chairs 
that belong to such and such a private parlor set, 
but she insists they must remain, she has asked for 
them at the office and they told her she certainly 
can have them. He appeals to the housekeeper. 
She knows nothing of her lady's trip to the office and 
acts according to her judgment. She tells the angry 
lady that there must be some mistake. She and her 
husband then threaten to leave the house, and ac- 
cuse the housekeeper >\ith showing partiality to the 
guests, then hinting that she is not above taking tips. 
The poor woman is called to the office to answer for 
showing partiality to some of the guests. When she 
has reasonable, experieiiced hotel men as employers, 
she can soon explain to their entire satisfaction. If 
not, it may cost her the loss of her situation. Thus 
the housekeeper can see how many pitfalls there 
are for the unguarded, inexperienced lady who«takes 
charge for the first time of a large hotel. She will, 
therefore, see the necessity of having good sensible 
girls for chambermaids. 

THE BEST CHAMBERMAIDS. 
Women over thirty years of age. strong and healthy, 
are the best for maids; under that they are apt to 
be giddy, although I have met girls at twenty who 
were as sensible as some at thirty, but that is rare. 
After a woman reaches thirty she is then preparing 
for a rainy day, she pays more aU^YvWoTvXo Ve,Tv^aO«.^ 
saves her money, dislikes cV\at\^\ti% v\a.cfe% ^^^ ^"^ 
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that account is more guarded in her words and 
painstaking with her work. To such a girl as this 
the housekeeper can talk with more confidence, as 
it is better for a housekeeper to be friendly with such 
maids than too cold and stiff, as she is then old 
enough to know her own place and treat her mistress 
with the respect due her authority and position ;and 
when such girls know enough to do that they know 
how to answer inquisitive ladies (sometimes gentle- 
men are troubled with the same disease, and are as 
anxious for news as the ladies.) Those elderly ser- 
vants can generally answer without giving either of- 
fense or information. Such girls as those are a 
treasure to the house and a real help to their mis- 
tress: but even then^ with such good faithful help, 
the housekeeper must not omit her daily call on her 
lady guests, and she can then generally avoid the 
above trouble. 

NO USE FOR TATTLING MAIDS. 

It is better for the housekeeper to remove a tat- 
tling girl, let her be ever such a good worker, than 
let her stay to work mischief. It sometimes happens 
that ladies make a great fuss when such girls are 
discharged and appeal to the manager. If the house- 
keeper was sure that the girl was dangerous by her 
too free talking, even if the proprietor asked co have 
her kept, then the housekeeper shouldasserther au- 
thority and firmly answer no, telling him she was the 
best judge of the girls that were to work for her, 
and rather than submit to either the lady, manager 
or the maid, hand in your resignation. Better to 
leave with dignity than rule with humility. 

Although the housekeeper must expect to eat many 
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a big piece of humble pie, yet she should not take 

her dessert from any one under the circumstance 

just related. 

HOUSEKEEPER SUPREME IN HER DEPART- 
MENT. 

The housekeeper's department begins with her as- 
sistant; or, if she has none, the head cleaner, and 
every girl and woman from her to the least scrub,as 
well as every one working in the laundry, are in the 
housekeeper's department, and no guest or girl or 
even the manager has any right to ask for the remov- 
al of any of those except that he knows is unworthy. 
Then at his request she should be discharged, after 
giving her due notice. 

HIRING AND DISCHARGING HELP. 

A housekeeper on hiring help should make it a 
rule that all persons discharged for any cause should 
be notified in a proper manner, say, one week's no- 
tice, and the servant, whether man or woman, be com- 
'pelled to do the same. It is often detrimental to 
the interest of the house to have a servant leave on 
a few minutes' notice without haring any one to take 
his or her place. I have had charge of help for nine- 
teen years and have always lived up to that rule, give 
and get notice, or give or lose one week's pay, and, 
thanks to that rule, firmly lived up to, I have never 
been left in a lurch. I could always have one ready 
to take the place of the one going, though it often 
happens that it is best not to let the one going see 
the one coming for obvious reasons. In that case 
let the new arrival wait in the linen room till the old 
one is .gone; then take her successor to her room, 
when a^l danger of the out going girl discouraging the 
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new girl by prevarications or misrepresentations is 
removed It is best for the new girl to find out for 
herself t le agreeable and disagreeable things that 
are in every house. But as all people differ in many 
things, what might be very disagreeable to one girl, 
the next may not notice at all. 

THE HELP'S QUARTERS. 

Care should be taken that the help should have 
clean comfortable beds and rooms. The help's 
chambermaid needs even more careful watching than 
the guests', as they are apt to have bed-bugs in their 
clothes and sometimes hide in the crevices of their 
trunks. Bed-bugs like to travel and soon find their 
way to the guests' chambers. They can and ought to 
be prevented by cleaning and destroying. 
THE INVENTORY AGAIN. 

Now we will go back to the linen room where we 
left off so suddenly and take the inventory. This 
can be done only on Saturday, as all the beds are 
changed on Saturday morning and clean linen put 
on every bed, and by the evening of that day the 
laundress should have every piece of linen out of the 
laundry and on the shelves of the linen room, to fin- 
ish the counting that has been going on all day.from 
the time the first chambermaid brought in her first 
load of soiled linen till now. The housekeeper al- 
ready knows how many beds there ar j, consequently 
she knows how many sheets, spreads and pillow 
cases are on the beds, paying particular attention to 
the beds that have less than two or more than one 
pillow on them. As you are now taking a correct 
list of the linen try to be perfectly accurate. After 
dinner that day the housekeeper goes V\etse\l v^t^oyv- 
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ally.and counts all the towels in every room — that she 
can do even if it is occupied. No guest will object 
to having the housekeeper countthe towels ; not know- 
ing her object they naturally think she is anxious 
to have the guest well supplied. She has her memo- 
randum and jots it down, and when she has been 
through all the rooms (with the assistance of the 
maid who accompanies her, opens all the doors for 
her and locking them when she leaves each room; 
as it is no small job to open and lock even two hund- 
red doors — that part of the work the maid does for 
her,) then she goes back to the linen room and in- 
structs the girl to keep a strict account of every 
towel she gives out till evening. The housekeeper 
knows by 6 o'clock in the evening, how many sheets, 
pillow slips, towels and bed spreads there are in the 
rooms and in the linen room. Having carefully ex- 
amined every spread, sheet, slip and towel that were 
sent out to the rooms from the linen room that morn- 
ing, she knows that none but perfectly good linen 
KEEP TRACK OF THE CLEANING CLOTHS, 
are on the beds. Having counted and exam^ed 
every piece of linen, putting all the good linen and 
cotton sheets in separate places by themselves; and. 
lastly, the poor are discarded. They should be first 
counted, then marked "discarded" and kept in a 
drawer by themselves for window washing, mirror 
washing, for paint cleaning, and, where the house 
does not furnish cheese cloth, they may be used for 
dusting cloths; and they should be brought back to 
the linen room and sent to the laundry, and from 
there returned as carefully as a Uxv^xv^x^^^vcv^^^^"^^ 
or table cover, as they are iwsVasKm^ox^a.^^^^^^'^'^:^ 
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of the above articles. And when anyone comes for 
KEEP THE SINKS FREE OF OBSTRUCTIONS, 
a cleaning cloth he or she must first bring back the 
soiled one. even though it js worn out. before they 
get a fresh one. This prevents having old rags in 
sink rooms, and often prevents the men from empty- 
ing their pails of water, rag, and also soap, when 
they are through washing windows or high marble 
ceilings, such as men are in the habit of doing. They 
sometimes do this and girls are blamed for it be- 
cause, as a rule, men are given cloths and other nec- 
essary articles at the linen room whenever they call 
for them, while the girls are not. 

I have fouqd it a good plan to treat the men just 
as the girls are treated, and have been gratified at 
the result, as I have had less trouble keeping the 
sinks from being stopped, thereby saving the plumber 
some unnecessary labor as well as preventing the 
water from going through the ceiling and disturbing 
the people in the rooms underneath.^ When such 
things as this occur the housekeeper is the first per- 
son called to explain and remedy the mischief.there- 
fore the best way is to avoid it, and it often happens 
that the sole cause of the trouble is that the window 
washer or scrub girl, empty their pails with the old 
or worn out rags. They think they are not worth 
taking to the. linen room; but they are worth far 
more in the linen room where they can be put in the 
dust receiver and thrown out with the other rubbish, 
than causing'damage that sometimes comes high. 

Next ; the spreads should be counted and examined : 
there shouid be two spreads for each bed. Then 
the towels are counted and examined ; VYi^ >&%\\^ 
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towels are easily worn out, being so loosiy woven, 
theydont last long. They cannot be mended so that 
they will last long enough to pay a girl to mend them. 
Therefore, there is no medium here, and they are 
either good or bad. 

When the linen is all in from the laundry and all 
counted, examined and arranged according to num- 
ber, grade and quality,slinen and cotton, good, me- 
dium and discarded: the lace curtains, the blankets, 
cotton batting, quilts, pillows and bolsters in use 
and in stock; (the scarfs for the dressing cases and 
toilet tables being already counted and examined 
during the first days of the week;) then the house- 
keeper sends for the proprietor or manager and 
shows him the result of her careful investigation. 
She lets him see all the linen in the room and all the 
other stock that she has control of, telling him how 
much linen and cotton is needed to have sufficient 
to supply the house; the number of dozens of face 
and bath towels, and last, but not least, the number 
of missing toilet dishes, as well as the number of the 
room and the missing toilet article, as for instance; 
parlor B. has no cuspidor, or No. 448 has no match 
safe. 

ORDERING SUPPLIES. 

Then, when ordering, she should have in stock in 
her linen room, if it is large enough, and provided 
with closets to hold them; (if her linen room is not 
suitable, then in an adjoining room) the following 
necessary articles: one dozen cuspidors; one dozen 
chambers; one dozen slop jars; one dozen match 
safes; one dozen soap dishes; one dozen tootVvtcv\v%% 
or glasses for that purpose; one doxeTiN^c^e.'^^^ ^v?^^ 
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es for holding tooth and nail brushes, and six dozen 
flat bottomed glasses for drinking water; then one 
box of laundry soap for scrub girls and chamber 
maids; pails also. One box of white soap for clean- 
ing paint with; two bottles of ammonia for the same 
purpose, as well as sponges for carpets: one box of 
washing soda for various purposes; one box of pum- 
ace pulverized or ground fine; one dozen boxes lye; 
one box of sapolio; one bottle of alcohol ; one dozen 
scrub brushes ; one hundred yards of burlap or crash 
for scrubbing cloths; one dozen pairs extra pillows, 
all the same size; one dozen blankets; one dozen 
cotton batting quilts; one dozen bedspreads; twenty 
pairs of lace curtains m good repair always on hand 
ready for an emergency. 

By this time the manager will see that you fully un- 
derstand at least what are the most necessary artic- 
les to be used in your department, and on a certain 
day in every month go to him with a list of worn out 
or broken articles and have them replaced, as every 
hotel man knows that things will wear out. The 
public pays for the wearing and breaking of the 
things worn. It is better for tiie housekeeper to go 
every month and get the few things replaced than 
wait a year and frighten the man with a big bill that 
he might find some difficulty in paying. Never let 
your linen run down — a hotel that has poor or scant 
linen is soon talked of unfavorably. 

THE DINING ROOM LINEN. 

When the headwaiter takes care of his own table 

linen and he sends it to and from the laundry, the 

housekeeper has very little to do with it, merely to 

see that it is repaired when it goes to t\\e Wtvew tooxa 
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for that purpose. He goes to the manager himself 
and orders his own linen or cotton, or linen for ap- 
rons for the waiters. Then they are sent to be hem- 
med and made. But when the housekeeper has to 
see to the dining room linen she must do it just as 
she does her own linen — examine, mend or discard 
— then orders, after first finding out how often the 
tables are changed and the number of tables in 
use; and be particular to have the linen sent to 
the laundry in time and returned to the linen room 
in time. The housekeeper can give no earthly ex- 
cuse for delaying the linen: it will not be taken, 
and she must instruct the head laundress, if the lat- 
ter does'nt know how to manage, in order not to de- 
lay the dining room linen or the waiters* aprons. 
When ordering aprons for the waiters, order three 
for each man, not less. 

MAIDS' APRONS AND CAPS. 
Then she will next find out the kind of material 
used for maids aprons: if cotton, al. right, but let it 
be of good material. Poor, cheap, thin cotton is the 
most expensive in the long run — wears out faster than 
they can be made up. Heavy linen is the best, as it 
wears three times as long as cotton and looks well 
while it holds. The aprons should have two widths 
and should be as long as the skirt of the maid's 
dress, therefore, they should vary in length, as 
some are tall while others are medium. One width 
is not enough. Aprons are not furnished for the 
benefit of th6 maids: they are given them to wear 
for two reasons: first; to appear neat when going in 
where ladies are; secondly, lopt^N few\.\.\\^>:»^^'5» ^^'^- 
ing in contact with the soWed diess o^ ^l^cotw ^V ^^^ 
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maids who find it difficult to be always provided with 
clean aprons or dresses of their own. For those wise 
reasons then the apron sliould be wide enough to 
cover the stout maid as well as the slender maid. 
Care should be taken not to have a seam in the mid- 
dle width; is Should be whole and slightly gored. the 
second width cut in two and sewed on each side. 
Strings three inches wide and one yard long make a 
neat full bow, with short ends. Caps four inches 
square, edged with common lace, neat in pattern; 
or the same square with corners cut off round or 
oval shaped are large enough and small enough for 
caps — except when they are all lace, three inches is 
the right size.and they are prettier. Caps and aprons 
when made and worn like this give the maids a smart, 
tidy appearance; and they should never be compel- 
led to wear caps as large as a soup plate nor as 

CLEAN APRONS A NECESSITY, 
small as a butter chip. Every division should have 
three caps and three aprons, so that every chamber 
maid can have an apron every morning, clean. When 
there are only two aprons for each girl's division 
there is danger of her being obliged to wear her 
dirty apron two days. Ladies are quick to notice 
the absence of the clean apron and quicker to ask 
the reason why she is so untidy this morning. For 
perhaps the first time this lady discovers the house 
furnishes the maids' aprons, and not only that, but 
she is told they are not permitted to wear any but 
those that the house provides for them, preferring 
to have them wear dirty aprons, than any others. 
Any }ady may feel justly annoyed at an ocurrence 
of this kind. I remember very weW *m a cwVava 
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hotel, there was and is still living an excellent lady 
who occupied a very expensive suit of rooms. This 
lady had a chamber maid in whom she placed a great 
deal of confidence, and the confidence was not mis- 
placed, as the maid was a worthy woman. Well, 
she was frequently obliged to wear her apron two 
days; and it does not require a very long stretch of 
one's imagination that the apron was not fit to be seen 
in any lady's or even gentleman's rooms. Well, the 
girl, unlike many others exhonerated her housekeep- 
er from all blame, preferring rather- to partially 
blame herself by saying that she neglected to go in 
time for her aprons, when in reality the chief cause 
was that there was not enough aprons for each girl, 
as they allowed only two for each division, and they 
were sometimes delayed in the laundry or needed 
mending, so the girl on that division had only one 
fit or ready to wear and that one was dirty. It some- 
times happened that the whole lot were delayed and 
all the maids had to wear their aprons two days, the 
majority throwing all the blame on the housekeeper. 
The lady refened to above, discovered one morning 
thiat every girl she met on her way to the dining room 
wore a dirty apron ; she returned to find her own 
maid similarly attired. The girl saw the keen, kind- 
ly look in the lady's inquiring eyes even before she 
spoke, saying, "Why Mary, do you know I think 
nearly all the girls neglected or forgot to go for 
their aprons in time this morning. Are you not 
afraid that the housekeeper will scold for not having 
on clean aprons, eh?" she smilingly said, as if wait- 
ing for an answer; then seeing how embaccacS^^^Nkvi^ 
girl was, said kindly, "I sV\aV\ Vi^n^ lo %feV ^a>a. ^wsvfc 
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aprons to wear while you are doing the work in my 
rooms. When you are tiirough, you can hang your 
apron on this hook and you will find it there every 
morning," — at the same timegoing to her bureau and 
taking therefrom a nice large w'hite muslin ap- on she 
handed it to the girl, telling her to take off her much 
soiled one until she was through her work in her 
rooms, when she could put it on again, saying, "I 
wonder why Miss Blank, pays so little attention to 
little matters, which if properly attended to would 
contribute so much toward the comfort of the pat- 
rons of the house." This girl is very fond of her 
mistress and said nothing, but for a girl differently 
disposed here was an excellent chance to give her 
mistress a stab that would certainly lessen her in the 
good opinion of this most excellent woman. Now if 
those girls had three instead of two aprons allowed 
for their division, there would be no difficulty in 
supplying each girl with a clean apron every morn- 
ing. Cotton is cheap enough to afford enough aprons 
in houses that insist on their help wearing uniform 

DRESS. CAP AND APRONS FURNISHED, 
of that kind. In some houses they are so desirous 
of having their maids look well they even furnish 
the dress, cap and aprons for all the maids, and one 
of the special duties of the head laundress of the 
Metropole in Chicago, for instance, is to see that 
the maid's dresses and aprons are properly laundried. 
The consequence is that on Sunday morning those 
girls look so neat and trim that each looks as if she 
had just stepped out of a milliner's band box, in her 
blue and white striped dress of cambric, long 
length, wide strings to her apron and a daVuX.'s ca^. 
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CLOTHES BAGS A NECESSITY. 

Another very important matter for the housekeep- 
er to see to is that the girls who work on any floor 
but the linen room floor (and it is often necessary 
for those girls as well as the others) to have a clothes 
bag large enough to hold as many changes of bed 
linen as they may be able or feel inclined to bring 
to the linen room, and those bags should be made of 
white canvas when it can be procured. Striped 
ticking looks bad, though a great many housekeepers 
are obliged to use it where heavy canvas can't be 
had. When those bags are used then there is no 
danger of the maids dropping any of the soiled linen 
along the halls on the way to the linen room. An- 
other very important reason why they should use 
bags is that it saves time; and the chamber maid's 
time is money for the house while she is on duty; not 
only that, but as we know the hotel is for the accom- 
modation of the public, containing at times more in- 
habitants than a good sized town. So that a hotel 
may be justly called a town or village, and a very 
cosmopolitan one at that. 

Sometimes a girl goes int j a room and the sight 
she sees and odor she breathes are neither inviting 
nAr wholesome. Bottles and glasses empty and 
soiled; if it is in summer time the windows are open for 
the hot sun, and swarms of fVies burz around when 
the girl strips the clothes off the bed and gathers up 
the towels. Common decency and respect for the 
feelings of respectable guests whom the maid is no 
doubt to meet on her way from the room to the linen 
room makes a bag absolutely necessary. It is a case 
of common occurence which tvevlVvet vVv^ ^^civ^\^\R>x , 
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manager or housekeeper has power to control, when 
the occupant of that room comes to the office with 
grip sack in hand, well dressed, polite in conversa* 
tion. and in every respect apparently a gentleman. 
The clerk treats him as such, as all hotel clerks are 
bound to thin^ all strangers are good men until they 
know they are bad. They are compelled to do what 
the people in Ireland naturally do, think all men 
honest till they know they are thieves. 
NO DISSIPATION. 
Another important duty and one that requires 
firmness, kindness, patience, concealment and great 
charity in the true housekeeper, who does all in her 
power to try and prevent her help from staying out 
late at night. In the first place such girls are not 
able to do their work properly the next day. She 
is drowsy sleepy and tired : the girl who has worked 
hard yesterday and danced, she will tell her com' 
panions, every set or waltz last night, and stayed till 
the ball was over at three or perhaps four o'clock 
'this morning, got home in time to change her clothes 
and take a cat-nap. She is not fit to work next day. 
and the housekeeper who knows it should not rely 
on her for that day at least Now all sensible per- 
sons know and admit that "all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.'* and that a girl would indeed 
be stupid that did not take some recreation: bot 
that should be reasonable, sensible and lawful : and 
even then if such recreations interfere with her 
duties the girl should cheerfully give them up till 
she has more leisure to enjoy them lawfully, as it is 
neither lawful nor honest to abuse lawful privileges 
or neglect her duty through over indulgence in any 
kind of recreation. 
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LOOKING AFTER THE MORALS. 
Some wil^ sa}- "how is the housekeeper to know 
when a girl stays out all night or a considerable 
large part of the night?" She can and ought to know, 
if the night watchman does his duty, and he knows 
It is contrary to the rules of the house for girls to 
make a practice of staying out late at night. He 
should report such girl to the housekeeper, who 
should take her to a vacant room, or. if more con- 
venient, to the housekeeper's room and tell her 
kindly the bad effect her conduct will have on her 
health and reputation, besides unfitting her for 
properly performing her duties, telling her at the 
same time that neglecting to do her work properly 
is detrimental to the housekeeper as well as to the 
maid herself. If she is a member of any church or 
was in the habit of attending church before coming 
to the hotel tell her you had much rather have her 
resume her former practice if she cared to do so. I 
have tried this with grand success. Of course now 
and then a girl or woman will get into such a house 
that will laugh at such an advice; well, the best 
thing to do with such a person is to quietly let her 
go before she has time to sow the seed of mischief 
among better girls. On no account keep an habitual 
drunkard or a girl that is in the habit of staying out 
nights without a good reason. Because a girl works 
in a hotel that fact does not give her more liberty or 
licence to do or say things she would not be per- 
mitted to do or say in any repectable family. Another 
thing, the housekeeper should make it a rule, and 
take pains to enforce it, that no ma\d s\vo>i\^ ^^v ^^'^ 
Mccountgo into a gentleman's rooia\.op>3X\^Va.^^^«t 
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while the gentleman is in his room; if he does not 
like the office let him then go to the parlor, as there 
is no excuse for his staying in his room while th6 
girl is there. The maid should always keep the door 
of such rooms open while she is putting them in order. 
If he comes back before she has finished she must 
then keep it open. Even if the gentleman is sick and 
it Is necessary for the maid to go into his room, she 
should take another; even the bellboy is better than 
to let the maid go alone. 

The better the help the better reputation has the 
housekeeper and by far better the services they 
will render the house and give satisfaction to the 
guests. 

A RECEPTION ROOM FOR THE GIRLS. 

In every well regulated house there should be a 
room set apart and plainly furnished where the girls 
of the house, no matter whether they are maids or 
scrub ^irls, paint girls or any others that are em- 
ployed at the house, where they can see their friends 
and. when that is done, then make it a rule that no 
girl shall have her gentleman friend in her room. A 
girl's bedroom is no place to see a gentleman friend 
or even relative; in the first place it looks vulgar, 
and then very few girls have a room for their own 
use, nearly always sharing with another her room 
and bed; and she (the other) may not always enjoy 
having company, especially if she is tired and wishes 
to retire early. 

THE HOUSEKEEPERS LINEN BOOK. 

The housekeeper should keep a book exclusively 

for keeping account of all new linen that is purchased 

during the yesLT, In her own room. An accoutiX. o\ 
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every bolt of linen, every dozen of napkins,' doilies, 
tray cloths or any other article of linen belonging to 
the dining room, every bolt of cotton or linen sheet- 
ing, cotton and linen pillow casing cloth, toweling, 
crash, cheese cloth, and material for scubbing cloths 
must be kept in this book. 

CUTTING LINEN. 
When the new linen arrives at the linen room to 
be cut, the housekeeper must give it her personal 
supervision; she must either cut it herself, or see 
cut every yard of linen, cotton, crash, as well as the 
canton flannel cloth for the dining tables, which 
are used on the dining room tables under the linen 
or regular table cloths. 

SHEET AND PILLOW CASE MAKING. 
Sheets in first class hotels, where the beds are 
large, and especially where there are brass beds, 
should not be less than two and three fourths or even 
three yards in length, if the cloth is not shrunk. 
Where the beds are smaller and the sheets can be 
tucked in, a housekeeper can cut them a little short- 
er. Any sensible woman can use her judgment in 
that case. No regular rule for the length of pillow 
cases can be given, as the pillows vary in size. In 
all hotels the only rule is that pillow cases should 
be four inches longer than the pillow. A two-inch 
hem is about the width of a hem for a pillow case. 
Where unbleached cotton is used for helps' beds or 
for cheap guests' chambers, then care should be 
taken to cut the sheets longer and the pillow cases 
wider than bleached cotton or lineu, oyv «^c.co>\w\. q.V 
its greater tendency to shrink. 
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Duties of the Linen Room Girls and 
Chambermaids. 

The first duty is to open the linen room at 6 o'clock 
A. M. The linen room girl is then ready for busi- 
ness, to give out towels for the public bath rooms 

COUNTING LINEN FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
for the use of early arrivals on regular trains or ex- 
cursions, and also to count correctly and send to 
the laundry all the linen that has been brought to 
the linen room since the last lot had been sent out 
the previous evening. If the hotel has a great many 
transient guests, then the girl has enough work of 
that kind (counting the linen brought in the night 
before for the laundry) to keep her busy until the 
maids come for their keys, which is seldom later 
than seven o'clock. If she has not enough of that 
work, there is no reason why the time should hang 
heavy oa her hands, as there is always sewing and 
mending on hand in every linen room, no matter 
whether it Is a small or large house; and that hour 
is worth two hours later in the day, as there is very 
little to interrupt her then; so that an industrious 
girl who is interested in her work can generally 
occupy that hour very profitably for herself and 
the house. 

About seven o'clock the maids appear at the linen 
room door to report for duty and get their keys, 
which were handed in the night or afternoon of the 
day before. 

THE LINEN ROOM KEY BOARD. 

The keys are hung on a key-board arranged for 
this purpose. The key-board has as many hooks as 
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there are maids, and the division of the halls to 
which each belongs is marked over the hook. The 
linen room girl on duty when the maids are through 
with their work in the afternoon, should see to it 
that all the keys be brought to the linen room and 
hung on the hooks to which they properly belong. 
Each key should have a slender chain with a small 
brass or tin check attached to it. having the number 
and division of the hall plainly marked on. This 
prevents confusion, as no mistake can be made by 
taking a key that does not belong to the right person; 
and if a girl loses her own key she cannot take an- 
other's, as the check, if properly attached, prevents 
this. 

When the maids get their keys they go direct to 
their halls and each girl in her own division takes 
down on a slip of paper all the vacant rooms she has 
and returns to the linen room, where she hands in 
her list. 

LIST OF VACANT ROOMS. 

When all are in, the linen girl collects them, and, 
if they furnish the linen room with a printed diagram 
of the floors, then the girl copies the maids' lists on 
to the house plan and sends it to the office. If the 
house plan is not furnished she cither sends the slips 
just as she receives them from the maids, or else 
copies them on to one sheet of paper. In either case 
this report should be in the office at 8 o'clock in the 
morning prompt. 

When this is over the linen girl goes to breakfast, 
the housekeeper or assistant housekeeper taking 
her place in the linen room until she returns. This 
is necessary, because on no account must the liner^ 
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room be closed from 6 in the morning until the hour 
for closing at night/ which is different in hotels, 
some closing at lo 30 p. m., while others are open 
till midnight. 

After breakfast the linen girl resumes her place 
until 2 o'clock, when she is relieved until 6 p. m., 
when she again returns to work and stays until the 
room closes at night. The next day she reports for 
duty at 9 a. m. And this is the reason why they 
keep two girls in the linen room, her assistant or 
companion coming on at 6 a m. this day, the two 
alternating daily, and the one doing exactly as the 
other did the day before. 

KEEPING ACCOUNT OF THE LINEN. 

Those two girls are expected to take all the care 
of the linen — old, new and discarded — and they are 
Expected to account for every piece of linen in their 
care. This they can do by keeping a daily account 
of all the linen they send to the laundry soiled, and 
all the linen they receive back clean from the 
laundry. 

[ The linen room slate, books and laundry notification 
sheet are illustrated on plates i and 2 of the frontispiece. ] 

THE RESERVE LINEN. 
In every well regulated linen room there oug^t to 
be a special closet for the storing of extra linen to 
be used in case of emergency, for instance, when 
there are conventions, excursions or any unusual 
number of people come to the hotel Then the 
housekeeper can go to her special closet where she 
keeps her linen for that purpose, when she can put 
her extra rooms and beds in order in a very short 
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time, without confusion or worry, simply because 
she is always ready for an emergency of that kind. 
She knows her duty and acts accordingly. 
SUNDAY IN THE LINEN ROOM. 

On Sunday the linen room girls are not 90 busy as 
on week days, because then there is no serving done. 
Then one girl is sufficient, with the help of the paint 
cleaning girl (one of whom is always on watch on 
Sundays and stays in the linen room, where she can 
be found if she is needed to do any extra work such 
as wiping up water from leaks in bathrooms, or 
attending to any pf the little mishaps that are likely 
to occur in any house on Sundays as well as week 
days.) While she is waiting she can help the linen 
girl by waiting on the maids while the linen girl goes 
to her meals, or do anything else that is necessary. 
In this way each girl can always have two Sundays 
every month off duty, without in the least interrupt- 
ing the regular business of the house. 

RECORD OF ARTICLES LOST AND FOUND. 

In every hotel linen room there should be kept 
a book for the express purpose of keeping an 
accurate account of all the articles left in the rooms 
by the guests, who are generally in a hurry at the 
last moment, and on that account are liable to and 
do forget many articles such as clothing, books, 
jewelry and even large and small amounts of money. 
If a chambermaid finds any such article she is sup- 
posed and expected to bring it right to the linen 
room, where her name and the number of the room 
in which the article was found is recorded. If things 
of |;reat value are found, such as money, diamonds. 
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gold or silver watches, they should be given at once 
to the housekeeper, when she should herself take 
them to the office immediately. Other articles such 
as clothing, toilet articles, clothes brushes, books, 
valuable papers, etc.. are brought to the linen room, 
and the girl's name, together with the day of the 
week and month, are carefully written in this book, 
and underneath it the name and description of the 
forgotten article. Then the article is done up in a 
package with a piece of writing paper pasted on the 
outside, on which is written in large characters a 
full description of the contents of the parcel. When 
the article is called for. or sent for. it is an easy 
matter for the girl to go to her book and see if there 
is an article entered corresponding with the descrip- 
tion furnished by the owner; and if she finds such 
article entered she can go to the closet where all 
such articles are carefully stored and locked 
away, and has no trouble nor loses any time in pro- 
ducing it. 

DISPOSAL OF UNCALLED FOR ARTICLES. 

Uncalled-for articles should be kept locked in this 
closet for one year from the day or night in which 
they are found. If. after that time, the girl who 
found any particular article is still in the house, and 
she wants it, she should have it, as it is hers by right 
of discovery, unless, of couise. the proprietor wishes 
otherwise. He is master of the house and has the 
first right to say what to do in a case of this kind. 
In some houses those things are sent to charitable insti- 
tutions, and that seems to be the very best way to dispose 
of them. If that is the rule of the house the hous§- 
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keeper should see that those institutions should get 
them. In all hospitals there are many poor people 
who are glad to get old night shirts or other half- 
worn garments that are intentionally left in hotel 
rooms, as well as those that are forgotten. It is 
generally gentlemen's underwear that is forgotten. 
Ladies seldom forget, but when they do they seldom 
fail to send for them as soon as they reach home or 
at thte end of their journey It is strange how women 
will even send for belts, and even tooth brushes, and 
rubbers that cost scarcely anything. Still they are 
entitled to them as they are their own, and if they 
are willing to pay the expressage or postage for their 
return to them, it is the duty of the officers of the 
hotel to send them on 

DISCARDED LINEN. 
The linen room girls are expected to repair all the 
linen in the house, and on no account must they tear 
or throw away any article in the linen room without 
first consulting the housekeeper, as all the discarded 
linen should be replaced when worn out, sr that it 
cannot be used again. And if it can not be replaced 
at that time, then it should be recorded in the linen 
book, that the discarded pieces may be used for 
cleaning cloths or thrown away if not fit for any use. 
It makes no difference whether the piece of linen 
be a tablecloth or a tea napkin, a sheet or even a 
face towel— no one has a right to tear or throw away 
any piece of linen without first consulting or asking 
the housekeeper's permission, and she holds both 
linen girls to account for every piece of linen in her 
booHf 
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RENOVATE PILLOWS AND HAIR 
MATTRESSES. 

On the first of every month, the housekeeper makes 
her monthly investigation in the linen room, while 
taking the monthly inventory (which should never 
be omitted no matter how much other work there is 
to do). This is one of the most important of her 
duties. The pillows, blankets and hair mattresses 
should be included in this inventory — especially the 
mattresses and pillows, as they wear out very rapidly 
sometimes and are cast aside. This should not be 
permitted. One of the housekeeper's duties is to 
examine the pillows and mattresses, and when they 
begin to wear out or look soiled she should have the 
pillows sent out to be renovated. If there is no up- 
holsterer employed in the hotel, the hair mattresses 
should also be sent out, or have the upholsterer 
come to the house and give him an empty room to 
work in. An upholsterer can renovate two mat- 
tresses in a day, also repair the springs, as t*here 
are often one or two broken springs and they make 
a very uncomfortable bed for a guest. The covered 
springs can be mended only by an experienced up- 
holsterer ; but the head houseman (sometimes called 
the head furniture man) should know bow to repair 
the uncovered springs. 

The pillows, hair mattresses and blankets should 
not be omitted from the inventory anymore than 
lace curtains, sheets, pillow slips, napkins, table 
cloths, doylies, towels, spreads and dressing case 
scarfs are. All should be carefully counted and 
when worn, replaced. 
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USES FOR WORN LINEN SHEETS. 
When-linen sheets begin to wear out in the center, 
or even on the sides, there is oftentimes apiece 
large enough in good codition to make a pillow case 
of and when the piece is not large enough for that, 
it may serve for other purposes, Scarfs for dressing 
cases, for instance, are always neat and pretty on a 
lady's dressing case, besides saving that piece of 
furniture from stains and scratches, and the sheet 
that cannot afford a sound piece large enough to 
make one of these has been worn too long on any 
bed — it matters not whether the hotel be first class 
or even a nice boarding house. 

DARNED LINEN SHEETS OBJECTIONABLE. 

Ladies, and even gentlemen, object to having 
darned linen sheets on their beds, ladies especially, 
dislike the darned sheets. They are generally in 
the room when the chambermaid is making their 
bed ; besides they are more apt to open the windows 
and throw open their beds to air than gentlemen, 
and cannot help but notice the darns. 

A linen sheet may be darned very neatly on a good 
machine, when the hole is not too large, and may be 
used for a time, but when it begins to give out in 
several places and is covered all over with hard 
lumps caused by darning, then it should not be put 
on any bed. 

I once knew a lady in one of the swell hotels in 
Chicago, who got up one morning and took one of 
those darned linen sheets, tore it in pieces and threw 
it out into the hajl, saying she and her husband were 
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paying for a bed and were forced to lay on hard 
lumps of old linen: she asked for good cotton sheets 
and got them. 

THE SERVICEABLE COTTON SHEET. 

Good cotton sheets are more serviceable than 
linen ones but hotels must have linen sheets on hand 
as they are often called for by a certain class of 
people who stop at first class houses. I remember 
an instance when the watch girl was obliged to get 
out of bed at 2 o'clock in the morning simply to 
change the best grade of cotton for linen sheets, 
because the lady declared she could not sleep well 
on cotton, although she had been riding since six 
o'clock the morning previous on a cushioned seat of 
a railroad car. 

RESERVE BEDDING FOR EMERGENCIES. 

There should always be on hand bedding enough 
to accommodate as many people as the house can 
hold, even to crowding, for use on special occasions 
such as conventions or any cause that brings a large 
number of people to the hotel. There should be a 
pair or blankets, a pair of pillows, i white spread. 2 
pair of sheets and 2 pair of pillow slips for every ex- 
tra bed, and the same for cots, except the pillows 
(one pillow is enough on a cot if it is large enough). 
All these should be in the special linen closet 
before mentioned, and the housekeeper should 
have the key to that room and see to it that every 
article taken from there during the rush, be put back 
again after the people have gone. If a large amount 
of n^w linen is bought and is needed for immediate 
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use, then, if the housekeeper does not already em- 
ploy a sewing girl, it is better to hire a girl for a few 
weeks to sew. than insist on the linen girls doing it. 
as they generally have enough to do mending and 
making caps and aprons, besides keeping the lace 
curtains and regular linen in good repair, as well as 
the small amount of new linen that is bought for the 
house monthly. That is usually sufficient for the 
linen girls to do along with the regular work of the 
house. 

FURNITURE COVERS USEFUL. 

They should not fail to have one set of furniture 
covers of good material — either good stout heavy 
unbleached cotton cloth, or figured furniture cotton 
cloth — to be used for covering upholstered furniture 
when the maids are giving the rooms a general thor- 
ough sweeping and cleaning. These should be large 
enough to cover the bed, piano, couch and as many 
large chairs as there are in each room. One set of 
these for each floor is sufficient. When the girl 
who takes them out on her division is through with 
them she must shake them thoroughly and bring 
them back to the linen room. Covers of this kind 
are very useful during a dull season when business 
is not brisk . then it is profitable and wise to cover 
up the beds that are not in use at that time. 

NEVER PUT DAMP SHEETS ON A BED. 

Another very important thing that the linen room 
girls should bear in mind (and this is one of the most 
important of all of their duties) : Never send out a 
sheet or pillow case that has even a suspicion of 
dampness on. They should be aired in the laundry 
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first, then left folded on the linen room shelf for at 
least 3 days before sending to the rooms. It is not 
only an outrage but practically a crime to put damp 
sheets on a bed in any hotel or boarding house in 
any part of the world. 

WHERE LINEN SHOULD BE MARKED. 
All linen should be marked before sending to the 
laundry when finished (I mean new linen of course.) 
Table cloths are to be marked at the middle of the 
end. If with small letters, they are placed near the 
hem; if with large letters, they are placed at a 
corresponding distance from the edge. In any case 
there should not be less than the height of the letters 
between their lower edge and the hem of the cloth. 
Napkins are marked diagonally across the corner. 
Towels are marked at the middle of one end, just 
above the hem. Long pillow cases are marked an 
inch above the hem; square pillow cases at the 
middle, one inch from the hem. 

THE EARLY MORNING CALL. 
' The chambermaids, as we have already stated, are 
expected to be at the linen room door by seven 
o'clock in the morning for the keys and report for 
duty; but in order to enable them to do so, the 
caller (night watchman or bell boy) must not fail to 
call at every room door, and not leave the door until 
he is sure each girl is awake. Not everyone has the 
will power to wake themselves when they wish ; be- 
sides the girls are often very tired, especially those 
who were on watch the night previous and are ex- 
pected to be on duty the same time the others are. 
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When so called the girls can give no excuse for being 
late in the morning. 

THE CHAMBERMAIDS' FIRST DUTIES. 

After handing in their "vacant rooms" lists, each 
girl asks if there are any special orders from the 
office for any of their rooms. When such is the case 
they go direct to the rooms designated, and what- 
ever is there needed they attend to at once before 
doing any other work. 

This done, the sample rooms should next receive 
attention. Commercial travelers who have samples 
to show in their rooms must have their rooms put in 
order first, as they are liable to have customers early 
in the morning. (Commercial travelers were the 
first to patronize the first hotel and are the loyal 
patrons of hotels all over the world, therefore they 
are entitled to consideration and attention in any 
hotel they choose to honor with their patronage.) 
A LESSON IN DIPLOMACY. 

Next, the other transient guest rooms, except in 
cases where there is a lady who is an early riser, 
(which is something that rarely happens) then her 
room ought to be done in time. The majority of 
ladies manage to rise about the same hour and are 
all anxious to have their rooms put in order at ex- 
actly the same hour, which is generally about nine 
o'clock in the morning. When there are three or 
more ladies on one girl's division and all want their 
rooms done at once, then the maid has to use skill 
and considerable tact in order not to give offense to 
any one of them. She must be as polite and atten- 
tive to the lady who occupies only one roovcv ^& %\v^ 
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is to the fady who occupies a suite of three or foar 
of the handsomest and most expensive rooms on her 
division. Her business is not to discriminate but to 
please and try to suit every lady. 

Suppose, for instance, while she is doing the work 
in Mrs. Winslow's rooms, a beli boy raps or rings at 
one of her doors and tells the maid Mrs. Hamilton 
is going to breakfast and wants her room done be- 
fore she gets back, what is the girl to do.' Mrs. 
Hamilton has only one room and cheap at that, a 
fact the girl well knows. Then, in a few minutes 
after, the same boy comes to say that Mrs. Sheridan 
wants her rooms done right away as they are expect* 
fng company by the next train. The Sheridans have 
the finest rooms on the floor and are just about to 
bring others to the house who are likely to be as 
profitable as the Sheridans themselves are. Here 
are three ladies all wanting their rooms done at the 
very same hour and only one girl to do them. Cer- 
tainly she cannot be in three rooms at once, and if 
she says she cannot they will send either to the 
housekeeper or the office (oftener to the office) 
wanting to know the reason why they cannot have 
their work done. If to the office, the housekeeper 
is sent for from there. Now this places the house- 
keeper in a very uncomfortable position, which the 
maid, if she thoroughly understood her business and 
a little human nature, could easily have prevented 
by telling Mrs. Winslow that, if it would be agree- 
able to her. or, at least, if it would not inconvenience 
her too much she would do her parlor first; and as 
the Sheridans are expecting company, if Mrs. Wins 
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low was willing she would do up Mrs. Sheridan's 
parlor before finishing tJiere, as it would take a long 
time to finish her suite; telling her at the same time 
she would inform Mrs. Sheridan of Mrs. Winslow's 
kindness in giving her permission to do so. Of 
course Mrs. Winslow gives her permission freely 
and even cheerfully. So the maid goes to Mrs 
Sheridan's parlor and tells her the same thing about 
Mrs. Hamilton's room, telling her she has to use one 
room for both parlor and bedroom. Mrs. Sheridan 
wouldn't for the world compel any lady to sit in a 
room with the work undone until all her rooms in 
her suite were finished, so with this gracious per- 
mission the girl hastens to Mrs. Hamilton's room 
and tidies it up in a short time. As neither of those 
rooms have to be thoroughly cleaned, any girl with 
a very little tact can manage to work on a division 
of this kind and give satisfaction to all, or, at least, 
be able to do their work without giving offense to 
any lady or causing the housekeeper any troiible. 
THOROUGHLY CLEANING THE ROOMS. 
In hotels where families live permanently, their 
rooms are thoroughly cleaned once a week; and this 
is done by opening the windows and either taking 
the furniture out in the hall (if only one room occu 
pied) or into the next room (if a suit). Give first 
attention to the upholstered furniture. Beat the 
dust lightly enough not to injure it and yet heavy 
enough to get the dust out of it. This should be 
done thoroughly in the room that is about to be 
cleaned ; afterwards it should be brushed with a 
clean whisk broom kept for thalp>rci^%e,>^\«ac»x^ 
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fully dusted with a soft clean cheese cloth duster 
and put into the adjoining room or the hall, as the 
case may be. 

If the upholstered furniture is silk then it should 
never be beaten, as it would certainly injure by 
breaking or tearing the silk and thereby ruining the 
furniture. The housekeeper should explain to the 
maid the difference between silk covered and repp 
or plush covered furniture. Both the latter may be 
beaten with a slight rattan without injury. As both 
are apt to have dust settle in the crevices or dents 
made by the button or tuft the upholsterers put there 
to secure the cover on either chair or couch, the 
maid will take her whisk broom and carefully dust 
and brush each dent, being careful not to loosen the 
buttons by too hard rubbing or dusting with either 
whisk broom or cloth. Feather dusters are a nuis 
ance, except to dust where the cheese cloth cannot 
possibly reach. The feather duster, with but few 
exceptions simply removes the dust from one place 
to settle .on another. The tops of pictures, inside 
window shutters, the door frames where the dust 
settles while the door is closed, the tops of the doors 
and all such places that are beyond the reach of the 
maid's arm, are where the feather duster may be 
used, as it prevents the dust from settling on those 
places; but for window shutters and the like a good 
stiff bristle hair brush is preferable, it has no equal. 
PUTTING A NEW CHAMBERMAID TO WORK. 
It is the housekeeper's duty to go with a new maid 
and show her the floor and the division of the floor 
she is to work on ; then going with her to any one of 
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her best rooms and teaching the girl the way she 
wants her work done — paying no attention to what 
the girl says about Mrs. Blank's way of doing cham- 
berwork, and telling the girl she is now beginning to 
work for 3'ou and that you are going to show her 
how you want it done. This the housekeeper should 
tell her kindly and encouragingly, telling her all 
houses are^managed differently, but that she will be 
expected to do the work as the housekeeper of that 
hotel thinks best. All this can be told in a kind, 
gentle, encouraging tone, at the same time showing 
determination and firmness. 

A transient room is the best to show a new maid 
the housekeeper's method of thoroughly cleaning a 
room. The first thing to do is to strip the bed and 
put the bedcloths with her soiled towels in the can- 
vas clothes bag. Then take care of the toilet dishes, 
after having opened the windows. Then the room 
is ready to be swept. 

SWEEPING THE CARPETS. 

Not every girl who handles a broom knows how to 
sweep a carpet, therefore the housekeeper should 
show this girl how to properly sweep one. When a 
room is very large, a girl should sweep only one 
fourth of the room before taking up the dust; and 
in an ordinary sized room the dust ought to be taken 
up on the dustpan when the room is half swept. Un- 
less this is done the dust that is on one half of the 
carpet is swept on the other half thus making it more 
difficult for the girl to sweep and also wasting her 
time. a6 it takes twice as long to sweep that half as 
it has the first half. 
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After the dust has settled (after sweeping with the 
broom) tlien the carpet sweeper should be used to 
take up all the dust that has settled on the floor. 
DirSTING THE LACE CURTAINS. 

Then, either the maid or paint cleaner comes in 
and wipes all tlie soiled spots on the paint; the 
windows are washed at the same time, and the cur- 
tains chan^^'cd, if lace or muslin — that is, if they are 
soiled. If the curtains are not to b? t.ikcn down, 
then, after sweeping and dusting the room they 
should be loosened and gently dusted with the 
feather duster, and then shaken before being tied 
back. Lace curtains ought to be treated this way 
every day, whether the room is thoroughly cleaned 
or only lightly swept, as they seem to be a favorite 
resting place for dust. 

REARRANGING THE FURNITURE. 

Now, as the furniture has already been treated in 
this work, we know it is already dusted and ready 
to be brought back to the room (that is, if it was 
put in an adjoining room or out in the hall. If it had 
been left in the room, then it was brushed and dusted 
before the carpet was swept and carefully covered 
with the furniture covers brought from the linen 
room). The room is therefore now ready to have 
the furniture arranged and put back in its place. It 
is best to change the furniture often, when it can be 
dorx. in order to have the carpet wear out evenly. 
V/hen the furniture is always placed in the same 
nai,: cf the room, the carpet in front of the bureau 
a.\d washstand are always worn out long before that 
ir. vi '.i3r parts of the room. This should be avoided 
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and can be by changing them around. The bureau 
or dressing case should usually occupy the place of 
the bed when making the change. The housekeeper 
is bound in conscience to consider such things as 
these, as carpets are expensive and wear out fast 
enough even with extra care taken of them. 

CLOSE ALL WINDOWS OVERNIGHT. 

When the furniture is all arranged properly, then 
see that there are matches, soap, towels and water; 
then close the blinds and shut down the windows. 
It is not safe to keep a window open even one inch 
over night. When the girl leaves her floor in the 
afternoon, when her work is done for the day, she, 
as well as all chambermaids, must close down all the 
windows on their divisions, so as to be prepared for 
sudden storms that may come up during the night, 
and that may perchance do a great deal of damage 
not only to the room in which the windows were left 
open, but also the room on the floor below, the latter 
often suffering more damage than where the trouble 
began. When such things occur the chambermaid 
is responsible for the damage if she neglected to 
close her window before leaving her floor. It often 
happens, however, that a guest will take a room for 
an hour or so, open the window and leave it open. 
When this occurs, after the watch girls have gone 
to their rooms at 12 o'clock at night, the bell boy 
must close the window, or, at least, the porter who 
takes the guest's baggage. He always knows when 
the guest departs, being generally the last to leave 
the room. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BED. 
When the housekeeper is showing the maid how 
to make a bed. she must not forget to show her how 
to tuck the bedclothes in at the foot, if it be a box 
bedstead; and if it be a brass or painted iron bed 
then tuck only the blankets and she3ts, let the spread 
hang over the bed. 

VALUABLE ARTICLES LEFT BEHLND BY 
GUESTS. 

When a maid goes to a vacant room — it matters 
not whether she is a watch girl or the maid who 
works on the division — the first thing to do is to look 
through all the drawers of the bureau, wash-stand, 
writing desk, the closet shelves and even behind the 
door if there are any hooks on or behind it. I re-" 
member one maid who was scrupulously exact In 
this respect. One night, while on watch, she re- 
ceived an order from the office to put a certain room 
in order immediately. As usual, the first thing she 
did 'was to examine' all places where people are in 
the habit of leaving things behind, and she was re- 
warded by finding a number of valuable articles, 
which she carried to the linen room. Before she 
was quite through with the room, however, the bag- 
gage of a new guest had been sent to this same room. 
The maid went out, leaving the porter in the room 
arranging the baggage. When she had completed 
her work in this room she went to another, forgetting 
all about the articles she had carried t»' the linen 
room, until she was hastily summoned to the linen 
room, where she found, waiting impatiently for her 
the clerk, and a gentleman, who asked her if she 
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put 1730 in order. She said she did. He wanted to 
know if she found anything. She told what she had 
found The clerk, asked "Is that all?" She an- 
swered, "Yes." The gentleman said "I want you to 
give me my money. What did yoii do with my coat 
that was hanging behind the closet door?" She did 
not look behind that door, as there were only one or 
two closet doors in the house that had hooks on and 
this happened to be one of them. Appearances were 
against her. The room was locked and vacant when 
she went there to do the work and brought several 
valuable articles from there, but neither coat nor 
money. 

She remembered seeing the porter having a coat 
on his arm in the room while she was there. In less 
than a minute they were in the elevator and in the 
porter's room, where they found the coat and money 
all safe. The gentleman's baggage was in the port- 
er's room waiting for the owner to say where it 
should be sent to, and the porter was anxiously wait- 
ing to see him to hand to him his money and papers. 

There was $2,750 in the wallet, besides valuable 
papers, which the porter duly counted out to him. 

CHAMBERMAIDS OFTEN UNJUSTLY 
ACCUSED. 
It is very strange and something that I otinnot 
understand, why it is that chambermaids are the 
first persons always spoken to. and even accused, 
when anything is lost or missing in hotels. Even the 
clerks in the office, who should know better, are 
sometimes unjust enough to do the same thing, when 
any clerk knows well that chambwm«\^^ %x^Tw^\^e«sfc 
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only ones that carry keys that will open any door in 
EMPLOYES INTRUSTED WITH ROOM KEYS, 
a hotel. All porters have such keys. They could 
no more fill their positions without keys than the 
housekeeper could Neither could the furniture 
man nor the window washer. In many hotels, too, 
the electrician, where electricity is used, is obliged 
to have keys; and so, also, the house carpenter has 
a key; and the plumber must have a key; even the 
night watchman must have a key that will admit him 
to all rooms in the house. Those keys are given 
only to [supposedly] good honest men. No pro- 
prietor would give any but honest, worthy men any 
of those positions, because he well knows they must 
at some time or other go into a room that will con- 
tain thousands of dollars worth of jewels or money. 
I say must go there, because in hotels no one fills an 
office merely to ornament the hotel. Let the officers 
be either men or women, they are there because 
there is work to be done and they are expected to 
doit. 

MAIDS MUST NOT LOAN ROOM KEYS. 
If a pipe happened to burst in a room occupied or 
vacant and the plumber had to hunt for a chamber- 
maid before he could get into the room, the time 
lost in finding her might result in much damage be- 
ing done to the room. [In an emergency of this kind 
a maid may give her key to the plumber if he has 
none for his own especial use, but to no other person 
in the hotel.] If it is necessary for any person to gq 
into one of the rooms and it is occupied and locked, 
the maid must both unlock and lock the door, an4 
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that should be one of the rules of the house. No 
chambermaid should ever let anyone in a guest's 
. room that does not belong there during the absence 
of the rightful occupant. Any person other than the 
occupant of the room, who may be privileged to go 
into any guest's room, if it is lawful, such person will 
always find the key in the office. 

A LESSON IN WATCHFULNESS. 
In one of the first class hotels in the city of Buffalo, 
there was and is still an excellent girl who has grown 
old in the service of the different proprietors in this 
particular hotel. She is so watchful and faithful 
that each succeeding manager or proprietor recom- 
mends her so well that she is kept on, no matter how 
many changes there are otherwise. Yet she made 
a mistake one morning. She was busy sweeping her 
hall when a nice respectable looking man approached 
her, and, without speaking, put his hand in his 
pocket as if to get his key; then he abruptly turned 
and spoke to the girl, saying "Oh, I forgot my key. 
Will you please open my door till I get my overcoat 
and save me the trouble of going away down to the 
office for my key." 

As the room was vacant when she left her floor 
the evening before: and the guest had come in dur- 
ing the night, and it was early in the morning, she 
thought the man was going out. and. finding it colder 
than he expected, thought it best to put on his over- 
coat and had forgotten to bring his key. So she un- 
hesitatingly opened the door while he went in for 
his coat, he telling her to be sure and lock his door 
again. 
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In about half an hour afterward another man came 
along and went direct to the room where she let the 
man get the coat. He did not ask her for her key; 
he had a key himself, and was preparing to open the 
door, when she spoke to him and told him he must 
be mistaken, as that was not his room, and tried to 
prevent his opening the door, which, of course, she 
could not do. An instant later the man came out of 
the room very much excited, asking the maid what 
she had done with his overcoat ! Of t;ourse she told 
him what had occurred. The result of that mistake 
was a loss of eighty dollars to the house, the price 
of the fur-lined overcoat. 

Some would say, discharge the girl; she deserves 
it But the proprietors thought differently. They 
kept her and let her work on just as if nothing of the 
kind had happened, telling her to be more careful 
in the future. She is not only careful herself, but 
impresses it on the maids who have come and gone 
from there since — the necessity of watching closely 
the occupants of their rooms, without exciting any 
suspicion on the part of the guests. 

BRUSH AND PAIL CLOSET. 

In all hotels there should be on every floor a long- 
handled brush, either bristle or feather, to sweep 
the cobwebs and smoke ropes, as well as the dust 
that settles on walls and ceilings. One is enough 
for each floor. And there should be a closet with 
lock and key on each floor, where this brush, and 
the maids' pails and brooms, carpet sweeper and 
dusters are kept and securely locked in with their 
pass keys, when they are through their work. 
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WATCH GIRLS' ROOM. 

The watch girls should report for duty at the linen 
room door at six o'clock, and then go to the place 
assigned them by the housekeeper to wait for orders. 
This place should not be far from the linen room, as 
the linen room is the housekeeper's headquarters; 
she is back and forth there more or less at all times. 
When it can be arranged there should be a room for 
the watch girls, as well as a bell boy's station. The 
watch girls' room should always be near enough to 
the linen room to enable the linen girl to give them 
any extra order from the office in a hurry. No visit- 
ing should be allowed in the linen room, and girls 
should be waited on over and not inside the short 
half-door of the room. Everything should be handed 
over the door to the girls and they should be waited 
on as quickly as possible. 

NIGHT WORK. 

At night two girls ought to work together. It looks 
better for the house and is much safer for two girls 
to work together than have one lone girl at eleven 
or twelve o'clock at night going through long de- 
serted halls to put a room in order. Sometimes men, 
tired from long journeys, come to the room before 
the girl has time to finish putting it in order. It i$ 
annoying to the guest to have to wait and embarras- 
sing to the girl if she is alone. It is different if she 
has a companion. 

As a rule the watch girl does not sweep a room 
thoroughly at night, yet there are times when a house 
is very crowded and a girl finds a room that must be 
prepared for some one in a hutfy, \tv«iN^t'^ ^VtVs c«^- 
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dition. Perhaps it.has been used as a dining room 
by the former occupants; and, if so, it requires a 
very thorough cleaning, and must be done even if 
it is late. This is a case of rare occurrence, and 
two or even three girls might work in such a room. 

The watch girls should be agreeable and accom- 
modating towards each other : and, as they generally 
have enough work at night to keep them busy, they 
should have a good substantial appetizing supper 
about nine o'clock, for as they are often obliged to 
work from seven o'clock in the morning till eleven 
or twelve at night, they are certainly entitled to a 
good supper. 

TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 

When any girl in the housekeeper s department is 
sick, don't send her to the hospital for a day or two, 
but treat her kindly, compassionately and with the 
respect that is due to all women from their own 
kind. Appoint one or two girls in her department 
to wait on her. If a maid, then one or two of the 
maids should cheerfully wait on her; if a scrub or 
paint girl, the same rule holds good. Then the 
housekeeper sh3uld go to the sick girl's room often 
enough to let her see she is interested enough in her 
to do anything she can to make her comfortable. 
There are few things sadder than a lonely neglected 
sick girl in the servants quarters of a large hotel; 
and I am sorry to say such things do sometimes 
happen, not because there are no kind hearts among 
the girls in hotels, for thete are no kinder hearted 
people in the world than some of the women and 
girls that work in hotels. In cases of this kind, 
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where the gii Is are neglected, the cause is that what 
is everyone's business is nobody's business. Every 
one thinks the other shoulf*. and supposes the sick 
girl has all the attention she needs. But if the 
housekeeper appoints a couple of girls to bring her 
a drink now and then and look in occasionally at her 
no time is lost, and the girl does not suffer for any 
lack of care. Of course if a girl should become 
very sick and likely to be so a week or more, then 
the housekeeper should see the manager and send 
for a doctor. There is scarcely a hotel of any size 
now in America that hasn't a doctor among its guests, 
usually called the "house" doctor. If the girl has 
no contagious disease and the doctor and manager 
think it best to keep her at the hotel until she is 
better, then the housekeeper should do her part 
and make the sick girl as comfortable as time and 
circumstances will permit. She certainly can and 
should cheerfully do as much as that. If, on the 
other hand, the proprietor or manager objects to 
keeping her, then the housekeeper has nothing more 
to say ; the girl must go, as I said in another chapter 
of this work. 

THE HELP'S FOOD AND QUARTERS. 
The steward is the only one in a hotel that has any 
thing to do with the help's food. It depends alto, 
gether on him whether they get good or poor food. 
The only thing I have to say on that subject is that 
"the laborer is always worthy of his hire" and hotel 
employes accept as part of their hire, their board 
and room; and the one should be wholesome and 
the other comfortable enough to satisfv ^^'S "kv^^ cix 
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woman. They don't expect luxuries or delicacies, 
but they expect and are entitled to enough of plain 
wholesome, digestible food, and if they don't get 
that they will and do grumble. 

TAKING FOOD TO ROOMS. 

A great many ladies are in the habit of giving their 
n>aids the food that remains after either their lunch 
or regular meals, on the china or silver dishes that 
belong to the guest's dining room, which they (the 
maids) very often take to their rooms. Now there 
is nothing wrong in a girl taking and eating anything 
of that kind that is given her, but it is decidedly 
wrong in taking the dishes to her room and keeping^ 
them there one or two days. As soon as she has 
eaten the food that has bsen given to her she should 
take the dishes to the bell station, or any other place 
that the man whose duty it is to gather up the dirty 
dishes knows of. in order that they may be taken to 
the dish pantry to be washed. 

DIRTY DISHES IN THE PUBLIC HALLS. 

Dirty dishes should never be put out in any hall. 
Nothing looks worse than a lot of dirty dishes in the 
public halls of eventhird class hotels; they are 
enough to make people with sensitive stomachs dis- 
gusted when they see such things in the halls. This 
is common in houses where a great many theatrical 
people stop at; they generally eat after the perfor- 
mance is over and they are at home in their rooms. 
Those people never keep a tray in their ror ms, they 
generally put them out in the halls. It is their privi- 
lege to do so, but it is the duty of either bell boy or 
maid, in fact of both, to pick up those trays and put 
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them out of sight till the man comes for them. 

DON'T LEAVE ICE WATER PITCHERS IN 
ROOMS. 

There is another thing that any girl in the house- 
keeper's department is entitled to, and that is as 
much ice water as she wants to drink in her room; 
but she should bring the pitcherdown stairs in the 
morning and put in the bell station. It is bad enough 
to have guests sometimes have a half dozen pitchers 
at once in their rooms. No girl in the housekeeper's 
department should be permitted to do that. When 
a maid opens the door of any room, if there are any 
pitchers she should take them out. Bell boys are 
often blamed for not collecting pitchers when they 
are really blameless. I have frequently seen as 
many as four pitchers in one room, the guest ringing 
for water before the ice was melted in the last 
pitcher, until they often had four and five pitchers 
in the bath room. The bell boys can't help the 
pitcher being in such rooms, but the maids should 
put them out. She often has occasion to go into 
those rooms to wait on a lady with extra towels, for 
instance, and other little jobs. Some will say it is 
not the housekeeper's business to look after the 
pitchers and dirty dishes. Well, it is the house- 
keeper's business to look after anything that will 
benefit her employer, when necessity requires it, in 
any part of her department. It is certainly detri- 
mental to the house to be unable to supply guests 
with drinking water because it is not usual for maids 
to gather pitchers up when going through the rooms 
after the regular work is done. Furniture is oit^xv 
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spoiled by allowing such pitchers to stand on 

it. and that of itself is reason enough. 

NUMBER OF ROOMS A CHAMBERMAID CAN 
DO IN A DAY. 

I have been asked how many rooms a chamber- 
maid can do in a fair day's work and I will say that 
that is something which depends altogether on cir- 
cumstances. When the rooms are large and have a 
full set of heavy plush or velvet furniture, such as 
there is at the Tremont House in Chicago, for in- 
stance, with bath rooms attached to a good many of 
them, then fifteen rooms are sufficient when all are 
occupied, especially as the maids are always obliged 
to wait for many of the guests io leave their rooms, 
and it frequently happens that they leave just in 
time for one o'clock dinner, and the maid is there- 
fore obliged to do the heaviest part of her work after 
dinner. If, on the other hand, they are all early 
risers and all want their rooms done before noon, 
then fifteen rooms are as much as any girl can do 
and do them as they ought to be done. The same 
rule should be followed where the rooms are not as 
large or expensively furnished, but still make up for 
it by having books and bric-a brae strewed all around. 
Those require a great deal of care in handling and 
a deal of time and oatience in dusting and replacing 
things where they belong. On the other hand rooms 
that are furnished plainer, according to price or 
location, having ingrain or light weight carpets on 
the floors, any girl should be able to do eighteen or 
twenty such rooms. So I say. circumstances have 
much to do with that question. Say, for instance, 
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the Montezuma at Las Vegas, Hot Springs. New 
Mexico: chambermaids who were unable to do more 
than fifteen rooms in Chicago could do twenty and 
even more with perfect ease, as there was neither 
soot nor sand to sweep or dust in any of those rooms. 
DIRT IN CITY ROOMS. 

In a certain hotel that is situated near a depot in 
a Western city, I saw a carpet that was thoroughly 
swept and then sponged with ammonia and water in 
the morning at the lady's request. The same even- 
ing she was to attend a reception and dressed in 
that room. She was present when the carpet was 
sponged and felt perfectly easv walking back and 
forth over it: then putting on her wraps she picked 
up her train of white satin and lo. it was as black on 
the edge as a blacksmith's apron! She candidly 
admitted if si e had not been present and partly 
superintended the sponging of the carpet she would 
have,' she said, dared to doubt it had been cleaned 
in a year. So a girl may work harder in one city 
with her rooms than in another with twice as many. 

ALWAYS GIVE RESPECTFUL ANSWERS. 

Maids should be polite and respectful to guests 
when answering questions or receiving instructions 
frdm the housekeeper concerning the rules of the 
house. There is no excuse for any employe answer- 
ing strangers at a hotel rudely or impertinently, even 
though they may, and very often do, ask very exas- 
perating questions. Improper qnestions of any kind 
they should never answer, no matter who the inter- 
rogater should be. 
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NEVER LEAVE A PASS KEY IN THE DOOR 
There is another very important matter for the 
consideration of housekeepers, it is to make it a rule 
for all rooms that have baggage in them: When the 
chambermaids are putting such rooms in order, if 
they are obliged to go out of any of the rooms, if 
only for a short distance for a pitcher of water or a 
box of matches, say to be gone only for five minutes, 
every maid must lock the guest chamber door, and 
be very sure she takes the key out. She must also 
take the key out of the door of any room she is 
working in. Any one can easily slip the pass key 
out of the door for future use. I remember a girl 
who left the key in the door of the room in which 
she was working, and when she was ready to come 
out she found to her horror she was locked in, and 
although she called loudly no one heard her for an 
hour. She was so excited she forgot to ring the bell. 
Finally, the housekeeper missed her, and, looking 
for her on her hall, heard her frantic cries. She had 
left her key for the last time, but not until it had 
cost a guest a new suit of clothes, which was taken 
from his room, and an old travel-stained worthless 
suit left in its place ; and the maid's key hung on the 
gas chandelier in the middle of the room. Some- 
times the would-be thief has the worst of the joke. 
In the same hotel, on one of the best floors, the maid 
carried her key on a chain hung from her waist. She 
had finished the work in the room and stepped to a 
court room just opposite to get some towels for the 
room she had just quitted. She put the towels on 
the rack and locked the door, and also locked in a 
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sneak thief, who had watched his chance and slipped 
in as she turned her back. He had been watching 
her the whole morning to get into that room. Well, 
he did get in, and was kept there. 

STORY OF A GIRL UNJUSTLY ACCUSED. 

Maids, of all employes, should be careful, as they are 
always the first ones suspected of taking things, even 
when the articles are either lost or only mislaid. 
During the World's Fair there was a lady stopping 
at one of the lake front hotels in Chicago, and her 
maid happened to be a young Irish girl just a few 
months from the rural districts of Ireland. She was 
a bashful, shy creature, naturally quiet and unob- 
strusive, but an excellent worker. The lady in ques- 
tion liked her very much, until one evening she was 
getting ready to go to the Auditorium theatre to see 
America played. As it was to be a theatre party, 
she was to dress for the occasion and, on going to 
her jewel case, discovered her diamond pin missing. 
Afte searching every place that it might happen to 
bi pu in a hurry as well as searching places that 
no one would think of putting jewels (for instance, 
shv looked for it in her hats, gloves and even in the 
maid' carpet sweeper) and not finding it she sent 
for a detective and told him she was sure the maid 
had her diamond pin. Before this she accused the 
poor young girl. The officer saw and questioned 
the girl and after talking to her for a few minutes 
he told the lady she was not the diamond thief. He 
said, Why madam, that girl does not know the differ- 
ence between a diamond and a piece of glass. The 
lady was indignant and threatened to sw^ vV\^v^<i- 
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prietors for her jewel. She left the hotel, vowing 
vengeance on the propristors, and condemning Chi- 
cago police and detectives as criminally worthless 
men. She wanted the girl discharged as a dishonest 
servant. The housekeeper refused to do anything 
of the kind. She said she would not discharge any 
girl in her employ as a thief without a just cause, 
and so the matter ended for that time. It happened 
that a bell boy who was employed at this hotel dur- 
ing the Fair and had waited on the lady, often doing 
errands for her, and who had left the hotel for his 
home in Cincinnati just before she missed her pin, 
returned to Chicago about a year afterwards. Well, 
this boy was riding on a State street car when a lady 
went over to where he was and asked him if he was 
not the boy who brought her so many dresses to re- 
pair during the Fair, from the said hotel. He 
admitted that he was. She asked if he remembered 
a certain dress that he brought her to change the 
trimming for a lady. He did perfectly well, he said. 
Having h«ard all about the missing pin he expected 
to hear the story all over again, so he listened with 
interest, especially as the lady told him she had 
found a pin in that dress and laid it on a box, and 
how it fell behind this box and she forgot all about 
it till she was cleaning up after the crowd was gone 
and found the pin where it had dropped. One of 
the diamonds fell out but she did not take the trouble 
to look for it, thinking it was a cheap affair but quite 
pretty. She thought if it was of much value the lady 
would send for it before she left Chicago. So she 
took it to Spaulding's to have it repaired, and, on 
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being told the cost of doing so. she surprised the 
man by her evident ignorance of its value. 

Then she tried to find the b3y but did not know 
his name: and as all the bell boys went on errands 
for the lady guests they could tell nothing of the 
boy who brought her the dress. Of course she said 
nothing of the pin at the hotel, but was ever anxious 
to restore the pin to its owner. She told the boy the 
whole story and he told her all he heard, and they 
both went direct to the hotel, the boy and the dress- 
maker. She gave the pin to the proprietor, who 
sent it on to its owner, who greatfully acknowledged 
it by sending the dressmaker eighty dollars and the 
bell boy the same; but the poor chambermaid left 
the hotel with a stain on her fair name, as the story 
leaked out and grew and grew till she had to leave 
the house and could get work nowhere in Chicago, 
simply because the employes whispered and whisp- 
ered it, so that people were afraid to give her work. 
This girl's name is Hannah. 

That poor young Irish girl, homeless and friend- 
less may be suffering for a deed she was never 
guilty of. 

As so many maids are accused of thefts they 
know nothing about, therefore a housekeeper should 
never condemn any girl in her department until she 
is positive she is guilty, and even then cover her 
with a mantle of charity by not unnecessarily expos- 
ing her failing. Let her go quietly lest exposure 
might discourage her, and, in dispair, she might 
even do worse. A kind word spoken at the v\^H. 
time can and has done more towards teVoTuCwv^ ^ 
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girl of this kind than a dozen police men could do. 
Although I have been nineteen years in charge of 
help I have never found one girl among them that I 
could honestly call a thief and prove it. 

HOW A THIEF WAS FOILED. 

I saw one day, at the Auditorium Annex, some- 
thing happen that since then has often been recalled 
to mind. A lady, her daughter and maid were occu- 
pying four of the handsomest rooms in the house 
located on the fourth floor. 

These rooms were just one story from the roof of 
the adjoining building, so that it was customary for 
the maid to securely fasten the windows over this 
roof when she finished her work. If the ladies hap- 
pened to be out when she finished the work in the 
maid's room(which joined the young lady's room and 
was connected by a door) she left her window open, 
being requested to do so, that the rooms might 
have fresh air from the window in the maid's room. 
They felt perfectly safe in doing so, as there was 
nothing between this window and the alley below 
that any mortal could find a secure spot to stand on. 

The ladies in question were the mother and sister of 
the wife of one of New York's four hundred and a 
many times millionaire. Of course their rooms, even 
to the numbers, were accurately published in the 
papers, so that any person coming into the hotel 
could go there without any trouble from the inside 
of the house. So the maid was instructed to be sure 
and keep the doors locked, even while she was doing 
the work in those rooms. The lac^ies attendee} a 
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great many receptions given in their honor and their 
dresses and diamonds were described very minutely, 
so all the city — that is society people — knew all 
about the distinguished ladies from Philadelphia, 
where they went and when they returned. [I think 
it is a great mistake publishing such things for the 
benefit of burglars as well as society people]. 

One day I went to the rooms to see how the work 
was being done in them. Accompanied by their 
private maid I went to the maid's room, and, imagine 
my surprise when I discovered a man, dressed like a 
painter, standing on a painter's scaffold, which he 
had raised even with the windows of the room. He 
was half way in the room and just in the act of re- 
moving the cover off a box which was on a table. He 
held the cover just a second, then dropped it and 
slid down on the scaffold, saying, as he did so, I was 
just wiping the dust from the table that blew in 
through the window. Well, we locked the window and 
reported to the detective. He told us that they were 
just waiting for that. The next day one painter less 
worked on the painter's scaffold. He was a burglar, 
and nothing in this world would have saved the maid 
from being accused of the theft if we had not arrived 
in time to prevent his getting in the room. The box, 
which was the elderly lady's jewel case, was on her 
table, the jewels ready to be put on when she re- 
turned from a late breakfast in the cafe below. 

BEWARE OF THE TATTLER. 

There is a tattler in every hotel as well as vtv \.V\r. 
school houce ; and the very ^ts\. Wm^ e\>>cv^t V^ w^ 
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she approaches the housekeeper with one of those 
confidential stories, she should listen and thank the 
informant for the valuable information, at the same 
time telling her informant she will investigate and 
call on her to prove the charge against the person. 
If it is anything of a serious nature and concerns 
the gue.sts and might he detrimental to the house, 
the housekeeper should lose no time in telling the 
manager. If the story is correct then it is well to 
hear it. If, on the other hand, it was only a mole 
hill on which the mountain of stuff the tattler toid 
was built, the tattler, whether man or woman, is a 
dangerous person and generally needs moi-e watch- 
ing than anyone in the hotel. A housekeeper who 
listens to such pepple as that would live in a con- 
stant state of worry and become utterly unfit for her 
position. 

THE WRITERS OF ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 
Then there are the cowardly writers of anonymous 
letters, persons who are much lower than the com- 
paratively speaking, harmless tattlers. Letters from 
those cringing, cowardly people the housekeeper 
should burn and dismiss them from her mind like a 
disagreeable dream, taking no further notice of 
them. The writer is a secret foe under the guise of 
friendship. 

MAKING WAITERS' APRONS. 
In making waiters' aprons, have the hem wide 
enough for a steel band (a patented device and a 
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very good one) as illustrated, and which the waiter 
takes out and puts in himself. 




Otherwise make eyelet holes in each of the upper 
corners and have tapes, with a loop which permits 
of their being taken out before the apron is sent to 
the laundry and replaced when it comes back. 
Strings can be used several times before washing, 
while the aprons must be washed of course. 
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PAINT CLEANERS. 

The paint cleaner is a very important person in all 
hotels. Her services are indispensable. No hotel 
can be kept clean without the aid of the paint girl. 
A nice clean hotel is a joy forever; and it is really 
one of the most important of the housekeeper's 
duties to have the hotel cleaned and then kept clean. 
And clean it should be, from the office floor even to 
the attic, if there be such a place in the modern 
hotel. All the closets, dark and light, that are in 
so many hotels — places convenient for storing old 
pieces of carpets, or whole carpets that are dis- 
carded, and often good pieces left after fitting new 
carpets to the floor — all these are frequently put 
into dark closets and forgotten — left there to rot 
and feed moths. 

ROUT OUT THE DARK CLOSETS. 

One day in each month the housekeeper should 
take the houseman and another man — the window 
washer, for instance— and have all those closets 
opened and sun light let in if it be possible. If not, 
then as much air and artiflcial light as possible. 
Then everything in those closets or dark rooms 
should be removed and taken out in the air on a 
roof or in a yard, and have them thoroughly shaken 
out and beaten. 

With a monthly airing of this kind no moths or 
other vermin will live in any of those places. While 
these things are hanging in the sun, the paint cleaner 
should sweep the walls and floors, then scrub and 
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clean the floors, doors and base boards with hot 
soap suds and soda, then sprinkle with "tarine" an 
excellent preparation successfully used by furriers 
in protecting the furs from moths and other vermin. 
This preparation is excellent and costs very little. 
Then, before the sun goes down, the carpets should 
be put back for another month and the same thing 
repeated. Insist on having this done on a certain 
day of every month during the year, winter and 
summer. In steam heated hotels there is very little 
if any difference in the temperature. Being cold 
outside the hotel does not necessarily make it cold 
inside. 

HOW VERMIN GETS IN. 

In the same way beds and bed rooms should be 
taken care of. Guest chambers in most first, and 
even second class hotels of the present time, are 
warm in winter as they are in summer, therefore 
they need constant watching. Very often, tourists 
riding on railroad cars, sleeping on cushions, are 
very apt to bring such things in their overcoats and 
clothes and on coming into their rooms generally 
throw their coats on the hotel bed and sometimes 
lay down for a few hours on the bud without chang- 
ing their clothes. Then, sometimes baggage, espec- 
ially canvas-covered trunks, very often have made 
it necessary for the cleaning of the bed and entire 
room after the departure of the guest. 

TO RID BEDS OF VERMIN. 

There are two preparations that can be used very 
successfully foi beds: one is "corrosive sublimate" 
mixed with turpentine or alcoVvQV. \^. -viSk^^ ^X'Ccw 
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turpentine the room should be marked "out of 
order" and the window opened for at least twelve 
hours in order to give the disagreeable odor time to 
disappear. Even when used with alchohol, when 
it is possible to do so, the room should air as long 
as possible before it is occupied, as the odor is 
always more or less disagreeable. 

CLEANING AN "OUT OF ORDER" ROOM. 

In cleaning walls and ceiling the housekeeper 
should always, personally, if she has no assistant. 
go to the office with a list of the rooms most in need " 
of having this work done to them, and find out from 
the clerk which one of.those on her list he can spare 
long enough to have the walls and ceiling cleaned. 
Then he marks "out of order" one or more rooms on 
the list. The housekeeper or her assistant, then 
takes the paint cleaners to the "out of order" rooms 
and prepares for work. Where the hotel is large 
enough for an assistant housekeeper, the assistant 
takes charge of the paint cleaners, as does the head 
cleaner the scrub girls in a room that the carpet 
does not have to be taken up. Then the furniture 
is to be washed. The first thing is to strip the 
bed. fold the clothes, and lift the mattress and 
springs off the bed, beat them thoroughly and dust. 
Then take the bed apart and wash carefully and put 
corrosive sublimate on every part of the bedstead 
and springs. Then sponge the whole mattress with 
the same. Persian powder is equally as good as 
corrosive sublimate: but because it is a powder, it 
gives the rooms, and even the beds, a dusty untidy 
looking appearance. Anything that would give ev^n 
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the faintest idea of the necessity of Persian powder 
should be carefully avoided; that is the reason why 
any of those odorous remedies should never be used 
in the guest rooms of any hotel, unless the rooms 
can be thoroughly aired before being occupied, 

When all the furniture has been washed, even to 
the drawers of the dressers and tables, then the 
lighter pieces of furniture should be taken out in 
the hall and the room swept. Then the walls and 
ceiling should be washed, the girls always beginning 
at the base boards and washing up towards the 
ceiling, not beginning above and washing down to 
the base board. On all painted walls this is the 
proper way to do. If the wall is commenced at the 
top any person who has ever seen a wall so done 
will see how difficult it is to prevent the dirty water 
running down the wall and drying before the cleaner 
gets to the bottom; and no matter how hard she 
may scrub she cannot get the streaks out. When 
painters come to paint walls they understand this 
so well that they take a sponge and wet the whole 
wall from ceiling to floor with soap suds, and when 
this is done a quick worker may begin at the top 
and clean down before the wall drys; but there are 
very few girls quick enough and at the same time 
able to do the work well before reaching the base 
board before the wall is too dry. Therefore, the 
best way is to always begin at the bottom and clean 
upward. 

PULVERIZED PUMACE FOR CLEANING PAINT. 
The best soap to use is ivory, or any good white 
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soap. The laundry soaps are not fit to clean paint 
with, unless it be coarse rough paint. When clean- 
ing the walls or other paint, pulverized pumace is 
excellent, where the wails are badly disfigured with 
smoke. This is especially so where the rooms are 
heated by steam or hot air; it is noticed that over 
the radiators and registers they are very smoky 
and difficult to clean; then the pumace may be used 
with good effect, as it cleans the black wall beauti- 
fully without in the least injuring the paint. Pumace 
is also useful in cleaning window sills or any place 
that it is difficult to clean. Sapolio can not be used 
without danger of taking off the paint, but the 
pumace may be used with perfect safety on those 
Very dirty spots with soap. 

CLEANING THE CARPETS. 
The window washer should not fail to have the 
windows washed before the room is swept the 
second and last time. It is impossible for the win- 
dow washer to clean windows and not make a muss 
by dropping bits ol lint and small pieces of the cloths 
he uses, and if the room is finished before he has 
the windows-done the floor in front of the windows 
has an untidy look, making it appear as if that part 
of the room was not swept. Therefore, he should 
come in and take down the soiled curtains, (if they 
have not already been taken down) and wash the 
windows before the walls are finished. The window- 
washer and the man that cleans the ceiling should 
be all through their parts before the girls are ready 
to finish the room. When this is done the girls 
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sweep the carpet aga'n, and, if it is spotted, take a 
weak solution of ammonia and water and a little 
white soap and use a clean sponge and brush, if 
necessary, to remove the spots. Wipe and scrape 
thoroughly so as to remove dirty water or grease 
from the spots. 

Carpets should never be scrubbed on the floors 
unless they are very old and faded ; and even then 
they should be taken up and well beaten and dusted. 
Then, when they are put back on the floor, they may 
be washed and even scrubbed without injuring 
them, letting them dry with the window shut. On 
a warm sunny day they will dry without the dust 
settling on them before they are dry. When the 
carpet is dry then open the window; there is no 
danger then that the dust or smoke from the street 
can settle on a wet carpet, because it has been 
dried wifh the windows and doors shut. To let 
people sleep in a room over a wet carpet is an out- 
. rage on the guests and an injury to the house, and 
a housekeeper who would knowingly permit such a 
thing is unworthy to hold her position. 

When the ceilings are washed, the windows 
washed, the clean curtains hung, the walls washed 
and the carpet dry, the furniture, which has been 
washed and dried, should then be dusted (of any 
dust that may have settled on it in the hall) and the 
same be done to the heavier pieces of furniture in 
the room. These should be put. back in their proper 
places. 

All paint cleaners should know how to make a nice 
bed and the best way to teach them to do so is to 
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have them make up the beds in those oat of order 
rooms. The same linen that was taken off" and 
folded can be put on the bed again, as of course it 
was perfectly clean that morning (unless the room 
had been occupied the night before; in that case 
the linen went to the linen room and clean linen 
brought back and put on the bed). 

The toilet dishes having been washed and put 
back in the room ; soap, towels and matches put in 
place; the window washer having washed the mir- 
rors and the glass fittings of the gas or electric 
fixtures before he left the room; now close the 
blinds and windows as the rooms are in order. [If 
electric light is used a candle stick is necessary in 
ladies rooms for hair dressing. 

INSPECT THE FURNITURE. 

It is the housekeeper's dut^ to go through the 
rooms after they are cleaned, and examine all the 
furniture to see if it is in need of repair by having 
been broken or the pieces loosened. Very often a 
pot of glue and a brush is all that is necessary in 
the hands of a handy house man or furniture man 
to make the needed repairs. Broken furniture 
gives a shabby, untidy look to a room and should be 
removed and replaced by better until the piece of 
furniture is repaired. 
TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS FROM CARPETS. 

All carpets should be taken up and cleaned on the 
roof or yard once a year, and no good carpet should 
ever be scrubbed, as it fades, and, like all woolen 
goods are easier to take dirt and hold it after being 
washed than before. 
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To remove grease spots from good carpets take 
two quarts of hot water, half an ounce of borax and 
two tablespoons of ammonia, wash the part well with 
a clean soft cloth and then wring a wet cloth and 
wipe well, then dry with a dry cloth, and grease or 
even dirty spots will disappear when dry. 

TO RID A ROOM OF MOTHS. 

In hotels that are not located in busy or dirty cities 
there may be rooms that are very seldom used and 
the carpets are not very dirty — merely light dust 
that disappears with a good sweeping. Well, those 
carpets need not be taken up, because they are not 
dirty: but moths do not care whether carpets are 
dirty or clean, and in this way carpets may be ruined 
many thmking that a good spring cleaning with the 
broom and sharp frosty wind will do, but it will not. 
Take two ounces of sulphur, if a very small room, 
and four or six if a large room; put the sulphur in 
an old porcelain or iron kettle and place in a foot 
tub; then put just enough water in the tub to keep 
the kettle from doing any damage by burning the 
carpet or floor; then set fire to the sulphur, care- 
fully shutting windows and doors and watching 
closely near at hand, while the sulphur is on fire. 
No moths will disturb that room for one year at 
least. 

This sulphur burning should also be done when 
guests die in rooms. A sponge should be worn or 
held before the mouth and nose of the person who 
first opens the window of the room in which sulphur 
is burned. This sulphur burning can also be done 
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in closets in which woolen clothes and seal skin 
cloaks are kept; it is not a cure for moths but a cer- 
tain preventative. In any room or closet in which 
moths have once livedand thrived, if the same articles 
are put back then a monthly airing is necessary. 

CONSULT WITH THE MANAGER ABOUT 
CARPET ECONOMIES. 

In most cases when a room needs painting, calci' 
mining or any carpenter work done, or the changing 
of carpets from one room to another, if the house- 
keeper thinks best and decides to do so she should 
consult no person in the hotel except the manager, 
if there be one ; if not, then the proprietor, of course . 
but in this age there are very few hotels of any im- 
portance that are not controlled by a manager, and 
the manager is the only officer in the hotel in 
authority over the housekeeper. If any rooms are in 
need of new carpets the housekeeper should take 
their numbeis and hand them to the manager and 
get his opinion; always consult him on such occas 
ions. A housekeeper may find two rooms having 
the same kind of carpets very badly worn, and she 
knows that by taking the best part of both she can 
make a very respectable carpet for one of the rooms, 
but she must not do so without first consulting the 
manager. Carpets that are in constant use wear 
out very fast if not carefully watched. If the house- 
keeper finds any room in need of repair, such as 
loose or broken door knobs, locks in need of repair, 
window fasteners out of order, sash cords broken, 
or door hinges become loose — when anything of 
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this kind happens she should lose no time in sending 
for the carpenter and have them put in order at 
once. And as the carpenter is hired to work in all 
parts of the hotel, wherever he is needed, he should 
not forget that the housekeeper's department is not 
the least part of a hotel; therefore the housekeeper 
on going through her rooms, and finding anything 
damaged or in need of repair that needs the car- 
penters skill, she should lose no time in letting 
him know what is to be done and the most conven 
lent time to have it done. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER AND THE CARPENTER. 
The window washer may work in a room even 
when guests are there, to clean mirrors or gas shades 
in certain extreme cases; h\it the carpenter cannot 
on account of the necessary noise, hammering or 
the muss from planing knife and shavings that he 
cannot help: therefore, if the housekeeper, her 
assistant, or even the ma'id, who knows just as well 
and sometimes even better than either of the two 
former, the exact time the carpenter can work in a 
room, when they either one tell him the best time to 
do the work, then he should make it convenient to 
be on time. I have never met but one carpenter 
who refused to work on this plaii, and he is at a 
certain first class hotel, the housekeeper of which 
cannot even move a piece of furniture without first 
getting his permission; neither can she have ^ 
window washed until he says so; nor can she take 
up a carpet without his permission. He has convert- 
ed one of the bell stations into an office which he call& 
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his and no matter how urgent or really necessary if 
may be to have a chair or couch (sometimes a bed 
needs changing for the comfort or convenience of 
a distinguished guest), they must wait until the 
head carpenter can be found. Every person knows, 
who has anything to do with hotels, how much con- 
fusion, annoyance and even disrespect this causes 
to any woman who understands her duties as house- 
keeper. The consequence is that this particular 
hotel is continually changing housekeepers. There 
have been more housekeepers in this hotel in the 
few years of its existence than any other house in 
that city. No woman with any dignity will submit 
to this from a subordinate, so this carpenter stays 
on while the housekeepers go. 

Now we return to the paint cleaners. In very 
large first class hotels, where there are no regular 
hall girls, the paint cleaners are required to sweep 
the halls before beginning their regular work; and 
then, when the halls are swept and dusted, they 
wipe all paint and window sills. 

CARE OF THE PARLORS. 

Where the parlor maid has chamberwork to do, 
one or two paint girls, (according to the size of the 
parlors) should rise earlier and help the cleaning of 
parlors in time to have them ready for guests— not 
later than six o'clock. And right here I would say, 
the parlor maid must visit the parlors frequently 
during the day and see that no paper or old books 
or lunch crumbs are on the floor or chairs or other 
furniture. She must use her carpet sweeper and 
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duster as often as it is necessary to do so on this 
account. The parlor maid does not often stand 
watch, on account of early rising and constant care 
of the parlors 

KEEP THE DRAIN PIPES CLEAN. 
The paint cleaners when taking care of toilet 
rooms, closets and bath rooms should be looked 
after. In these the paint cleaner takes a pailfull of 
strong soap suds and concentrated lye as hot as 
possible, and pours it down in closets slowly. Then 
in every hotel there should be a rubber hose long 
enough to reach from the nearest hot water faucet 
in either sink or bath room. Throw a small handful 
of soda and a small quantity of broken pieces of 
common laundry soap in the vault and turn hot 
water on for ten or fifteen minutes. This should be 
done every morning, except Sunday, and then the 
floor cleaned. It should be done by half-past six, 
not later. Private bath rooms should be treated in 
like manner. Sinks should be cleaned at night, or 
after the work is done for the day. Where this is 
done regularly there is no offensive odor nor the 
necessity of using any of those offensive smelling 
remedies miscalled disenfectants. Remove the 
cause first by a daily thorough cleaning, and then, 

COPPERAS AS A DISINFECTANT, 
if you must disinfect, use copperas. Using chloride 
of lime in places where a rat may be imprisoned and 
die is of no use whatever; it is only one disagreeable 
smell added to the other and only makes a bad 
matter worse. Remove the cause and then disinfect 
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Besides, the smell of chloride of lime is very dis- 
agreeable to the majority of people; and house- 
keepers should be particular not to allow a maid or 
other persons to put any kind of loud smelling disin- 
fectant in stationary bowls or private bath rooms — 
especially chloride of lime — in any room that is 
occupied. Wait till the room is vacant and then, as 
soon as possible, scald and clean with a strong solu- 
tion of hot water, soap, soda and lye: then disinfect 
with plenty of copperas, and when thoroughly 
cleaned kecjjp clean without using disinfectants. 
IMPORTANCE OF SOAP AND SAPOLIO. 

Soap and sapollo are, after food and light, two of 
the most important and necessary articles in con- 
stant use in hotels, and, strange to say. they are two 
of the most wasted and extravagantly used of any- 
thing in the hotel. Every girl that uses a pail while 
doing her work must also use soap and water. 
A DEVICE FOR SAVING THE SOAP. 

Paint and scrub girls as well as maids should have 
on each pail a tin box about eight inches long by 
four wide and three or four inches deep in front 
and six inches at the back, or the part that is next 
to the pail. The extra height at the back should be 
bent or rolled in a half circle so as lo fit the edge of 
the pail. It can be carried either inside or on the 
outside of the pail. Any tin smith can make two or 
three dozen of them in a short time at very little 
cost. Sometimes the extra two inches at the back 
has two pieces of wire soldered on, and these are 
bent over, instead of the tin. When this is the case 
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the box must always be carried on the outside of 
the pail, as it is too long and hangs too low on the 
side of the pail and would be apt to touch the water; 
and if so the box would be useless for the purpose 
for which it is intended, namely, to protect the soap 
from wasting in the water. They might as well 
keep it in the pail as in a wet tin box. Without the 
aid of this tin box or a similar contrivance, it is 
utterly impossible to carry soap and not waste more 
or less of it. Take, for instance, a chambermaid. 
She has finished a room, and the next room is at the 
extreme end of the hall. That room is wanted in a 
hurry, she says, for excuse, and the excuse is a fairly 
good one as she throws her soap and sapolio in her 
pail of hot or very warm water, picking up her broom, 
dust pan, cloth and duster, carpet sweeper, an 
empty cigar box that she is supposed to carry her 
soap and sapolio in; and besides she may possibly 
have a bag either half full or empty of soiled linen. 
Then the paint cleaners will never put soap or 
sapolio in a cigar or other box unless they are being 
constantly watched, and the scrub girls are more 
careless still. Take either of the two latter and 
look at their pails: you will find the water thick as 
ordinary soft soap. If the water is poured out there 
is a coating of white sand from the wasted sapolio 
half an inch deep on the bottom of the pail. There 
is some reason for the soap being left to waste, but 
none for the sapolio. The soap will make a suds: 
the sapolio none. In large hotels where a great 
many girls are engaged in this kind of work, hun* 
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dreds of dollars may be wasted in this way during 
the year. Any girl can easily waste half a bar of 
soap per day, twenty girls may waste ten bars a day 
or three or four hundred bars in a month, and sapolio 
in the same quantities. These things are cheap, 
they think, and cost the hotel nothing. They care- 
lessly drop them in their pails and leave them there 
till they are all melted. 

All this can and should be avoided by the house- 
keeper having a soap box such as I have described 
on every pail that any girl in her department uses; 
and i^hen she has this box, if she still persists in 
carrying the soap or sapolio in her pail (unless she 
does so from force of habit and forgets to put it in 
her box for a few days) then she certainly ought to 
be discharged as an example for the others. I once 
looked in a girl's pail in a dining room, while the 
girls were cleaning the floor, and found four half 
bars of soap in it at one time, while two other girls 
had none. I asked the cause and she told me she 
did not know. That is a case of common occurence 
among scrub girls to take an extra bar from the 
general allowance. 

Human nature is the same the world over and 
hotel employes are neither worse nor better than 
other people, and it is a fact that anything that is 
purchased cheap or got for nothing, no matter how 
good it may be, is never valued as much as it is 
worth. 

Any head cleaner can tell after one or two days 
how much soap or sapolio is necessary to do the 
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regular work. The head cleaner should get the 
soap the afternoon or night before it is needed, and 
cut each bar in two, giving one-half to each girl to 
commence with, and one cake of sapolio. That is 
sufficient sapolio for an ordinary day's work. With 
soap it is different; the head cleaner will always 
know when to give soap. While there should be no 
waste of either soap or sapolio, still there should be 
enough always allowed to do the scrubbing and 
cleaning well. Those tin boxes above described 
are all large enough to hold soap, sapolio and pu- 
mace, or a little whiting if needed for scouring silver 
faucets, door knobs, the brass or silver plated door 
numbers, or any kind of metal handles or ornaments 
on the dresser drawers or tables. Paint girls do this 
better than maids; and it ought to be done once a 
week. Those things give a room a bright and invit- 
ing finish. 

USE FOR SMALL PIECES OF TOILET SOAP. 
In guest rooms soap should not be left in soap 
dish till it is worn as thin as a shaving. Those pieces 
of toilet soap should be taken to the linen room and 
kept till there is sufficient to fill a quart pail or more ; 
then put enough water in to cover bottom of pail. 
Put in all waste pieces of toilet soap, then set on 
radiater or stove to melt. When melted the head 
cleaner can pour out into tin pans, square or oblong, 
before it is quite cool, cut with a knife into square 
pieces three inches long and two inches wide; take 
out of pan and set on board or paper to dry. This 
soap can be used for washing furniture: as it has 
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little or no lye it cannot injure the furniture in the 
least. It can be kept in the linen room for that 
purpose. This takes very little of the head cleaner's 
time to do and is the only way to dispose of the 
small pieces of toilet soap economically. 

IMPORTANCE OF DOING EVERYTHING WELL 
Chambermaids in taking care of the toilet dishes 
should wipe off the soap with a towel before she 
puts it on her clean soap dish: if she does not, as 
the soap drys.it will stick to the dish and the guest, 
on taking it up to use, will find its imprint on the 
dish, giving it the appearance of not having been 
washed. Itiose are a few of the many little things 
the housekeeper should impress on the minds of 
her maids. 

And right here I would also remark that maids 
are sometimes in a hurry, and instead of properly 
washing and wiping the glass used for drinking 
vater, which should be dried with a clean towel 
(which may be used for the glasses in several rooms 
just as one towel will wipe several glasses for the 
dining room.) Instead of this she takes the corner 
of a wet towel to wipe the glass, leaving in in that 
condition. When the housekeeper comes around 
she will find in taking up that glass, instead of it 
being bright, clean and transparent it has a dull, 
dirty, cloudy look, the result of having been care- 
lessly wiped on a wet towel. Any guest will object 
to using that glass and he or she has a perfect 
right to. 
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TO REMOVE INK STAINS FROM CARPETS. 

Ink is very apt to get spilled on carpet, and when 
very badly stained, are considered hopelessly dam- 
aged. Not so, however, there is no ink stain so bad 
that it will not yield to salt and lemon. Scatter a 
little salt over the stain, then get a very juicy lemon 
or lemons, according to size or age of the stain. New 
stains will yield to this treatment much sooner than 
old stains, but either will come out by following this 
receipt. Salt to cover the stain, then squeeze lemon 
to wet thoroughly, at A.\\e same time rubbing the 
lemon well in till salt is so saturated with ink to be 
of no further use; remove the salt and pieces of 
lemon and wash up with cloth and warm water, 
using neither soap nor soda. If the stain is not en- 
tirely out, repeat and rub till it disappears, which 
it certainly will after the second or third rubbing. 
No brush must be used as it scatters the salt and 
ink and only makes the stain larger. Rub the lemon 
well in with the hand. There is no danger that the 
ink will stain the hand, as the acid of the lemon 
counteracts that. When the stain is all out and the 
carpet washed the paint girl may go and wash her 
hands in clean warm water without soap. Her 
hands will be just as clean as though they had not 
touched ink. In order to be well understood regard- 
ing the use of the lemon; the girl simply takes the 
lemon, cuts it in two, taking first one half then the 
other half in the hand and put on the salt and rub 
till the pulp is all gone; the most delicate shades of 
carpet can be cleaned in this manner without injury 
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to the carpet. Sweep the salt and lemon on a dust 
pan as soon as it is ready to be removed and take 
clean warm water to wash the spot. If it is not all 
out use more salt and lemon until the stain is en- 
tirely gone; wash and wipe with a clean cloth. 
This is excellent and unfailing, as I have used it for 
many years successfully. 

THE CARE OF CARPETS. 

When carpets are in need of repairing, the linen 
room girl, or sewing girl if there is one in the house, 
are the persons to do that work, (unless it be the 
repairing of hall carpet or large rooms, then the 
housekeeper may call on any girl she knows to be a 
good sewer to help in a case of emergency. The 
housekeeper has a right to call on any girl in her 
department to help an hour or so in the yearly 
cleaning and turning of carpets). A woman should 
be employed to help sev carpets. 

Ingrain carpets should be turned The same side 
should not be worn at all times. A housekeeper 
who understands the proper care of carpets can 
save many dollars for her employers, besides giving 
her rooms a tidy, comfortable appearance that an 
uncared for carpeted -room could not have, no mat- 
ter how clean and well polished the furniture. If 
the carpet is not clean, whole and smoothly laid, the 
room is neither restful nor agreeable. All carpets 
should have good wadded paper lining or plenty of 
news paper laid under them as it saves more than 
ten times the cost and wear of carpet. 

Very often in matching a carpet-that is being re- 
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paired it so happens that just where you want to 
match the figure, two raw edges come together, and 
in order to make a firm seam the edge on both pieces 
must he turned in half an inch at least, and that 
puts the figure just one inch out of place: well, take 
a piece of carpet binding or some strong cloth one 
inch wide, and if it is Brussels carpet, tack the 
binding on just two threads from the edge on the 
right side; then turn it over and tack on the edge 
of the binding on the wrong side of carpet, then put 
tne two bound edges together and whip them over 
and over v/ith good strong linen thread like an ordi- 
nary seam and you have your carpet sound, firm and 
strong, without breaking the figure. This also pre- 
vents the unsightly look and disagreeable feeling 
lump that we often see in carpets that are poorly 
joined. 

THE C^RE OF CURTAINS. 
Carpets and lace curtains come high — the carpets 
because they are always expensive, and lace curtains 
not because they cost so much, but they wear out 
and must Le replaced so often unless great care is 
taken in handling them when taking down and 
putting up, as well as in the laundry. It is the house- 
keeper's duty to save wherever she can save a dollar 
for her employers and she can save many in carpets 
and curtains. Every time lace curtains are washed 
they suffer more or less damage if they are not 
carefully handled in taking down. A little break 
soon spreads: and if it can be done lace curtains 
ought to be mended before washing rather than 
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after. When there is a regular sewing girl the lace 
curtains should not be sent to laundry with holes in 
them only to become larger afterwards and require 
a great deal more time to repair and not look nearly 
as well. 

TO CLEAN LINE.V AND OPAQUE SHADES. 

Linen and opaque shades in hotels located in 
smoky cities should be taken down at least four 
times a year and sometimes oftener, according to 
the color of the shade and the location of the room. 
They may be cleaned by taking bread crumbs and 
soaking them in white or toilet soap suds and am- 
monia; then mix in flour enough to make as firm as 
putty: knead in the flour well. First brush and 
dust the shade carefully, getting all the loose dirt 
and as much dirt as possible off them without taking 
the shade from the roller. Lay the shade on a long 
sample table and rub the paste carefully and evenly 
over the entire surface on both sides: when dry rub 
gently with a soft clean cloth and hang up. This is 
for shades that can not be washed. 
KEEP THE STONE WINDOW SILLS CLEAN. 

The assistant housekeeper should pay particular 
attention to the outside storie window sills and 
especially those of court rooms. Any person looking 
out of a court room window has nothing to look at 
but walls and neighboring windows of the court. 
This is not a very cheerful picture at best when the 
walls are sooty, dirty and streaked. With a part of the 
window sills clean and other's dirty and streaked it 
adds to the desolation of the scei.e. Now the 
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housekeeper has nothing to do with the cleaning of 
the walls, but she has all to do with the windows 
and sills. Some maids are interested in their work 
more than others and wash and scrub the outside as 
well as the inside sills; the more water they put on 
is the better way, they think, of cleaning. They use 
plenty of soap and sapolio, which is well, but they 
use more than plenty of water, which is not so good. 
Then the black, thick mass of sapolio, soap and 
soot mixed with water trickle down the wiiole length 
of the wall making the already dirty walls look 
worse. The assistant should pay particular atten- 
tion to this, whether paint cleaner or maid do this 
work. Those sills should be first swept with an old 
broom (kept for that purpose in the closets 
that are for the special use of the broom, duster 
and so forth). After sweeping then use plenty of 
soap and sapolio on the brush, with as much water 
as the brush will absorb, wash the sill with this, 
wipe and repeat till clean, never allowing the dirty 
muss to run over th& sill and down the walls; and 
those should all be cleaned the same week, as i 
looks bad to have some clean and others dirty. This 
difference is more noticeable from the windows of 
the upper floors. 

THE SKYLIGHTS, COURTS AND COURT 

WALLS. 

Guests occupying those court rooms are often 

carelessly indifferent where they throw their fruit 

parings, and as often throw them out of the window 

as anywhere else and. consequently, the floor of the 
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court, which is generally the roof of the office, often 
the greater part being glass, is disfigured with 
orange, apple and lemon peels, with a sprinkling of 
banana peel and nut shells. All this is very disa- 
greeable to persons who don't indulge in those 
things and the housekeeper should have the un- 
sightly articles removed as soon as possible. This 
floor or roof or skylight, should be cleaned as often 
as necessity requires it. The man should sweep 
and turn the hose on when it can be done so with 
safety. Snow should be removed as soon as possible 
from those roofs, because, unlike rain, snow will 
drift wherever the wind blows it, and it often blows 
where it can do a. good deal of damage by thawing 
and leaking on floor and furniture; therefore have 
it swept and carried off the roof as soon as it can 
be done. This belongs to the housekeeper's depart- 
ment when window washer or houseman do the 
work. Where there are only one or more men in 
housekeeper's department, the head porter or his 
men assist in taking the snow off the court roofs. 
Where this is the custom, the housekeeper must not 
interfere at all ; then she is not responsible for any- 
thing that may happen. Although the housekeeper 
cannot paint the walls it would not be presumptious 
in her to remind the manager that the walls were 
looking badly. Naturally the housekeeper would 
notice this before the manager, because she must 
inspect the court rooms as well as the outside or 
more expensive ones; besides it is her duty to look 
for dirt and report it wherever she finds it. Guests 
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never stop to think that anybody but the house- 
keeper is responsible for dirt in any part of the 
house, therefore she is justified in speaking of such 
things politely and respectfully to her manager. 
The manager is the housekeeper's business friend 
and adviser in all matters that concern the welfare 
of the hotel. 

THE HANDY MAN. 

In hotels that employ a painter the year round, 
then such a man should also be able to hang paper 
as well as to clean it, if there be any papered walls 
in the house. Here the housekeeper should not be 
obliged to consult anybody, simply giving an order 
to paint or clean wherever she finds it necessary, in 
rooms only: outside of that she should not attempt 
to give any orders without the manager's knowledge 
and consent. The halls, parlors and suits of large 
rooms she may call the manager's attention to the 
necessity of cleaning, but no more; he is the best 
judge. In that case she should submit to his better 
judgment, following his instructions exactly as he 
says. 

Paint girls, where there are more than one in a 
hotel, one will stay on watch on Sunday until noon, 
as she has to take care of the public bath rooms 
during those hours. She need not report for duty 
as early as on week day mornings. If there is a 
scarcity of maids any day as well as Sunday the 
paint girl must be willing to assist in doing the 
work. 
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HOUSECLEANING IN PERMANENT 
BOARDERS' ROOMS. 
We. have told how the paint girls must clean a 
transient room, but not the permanent boarders, es- 
pecially ladies' rooms. A great many ladies grumble 
and scold because their bric-a-brac is broken and 
books torn in the yearly housecleaning. There is 
no doubt of that, but it could all be avoided if the 
ladies did their part. The very first thing the asstet- 
ant shouM do on entering the room (the lady of 
course being notified, or perhaps has asked to have 
her room or rooms "housecleaned," as we call this 
yearly or half yearly cleaning) the assistant house- 
keeper takes everything out of one of the closets 
and cleans it the first thing. If it has to be painted 
or calcimined, all right, let it be done at once; then 
put in a table or stand and put far enough from wall 
not to do any damage to wet paint or calcimine; 
then take a large clothes basket in which has been 
folded one of the furniture covers and put in as 
many large ornaments as will fill the bottom of 
basket ; then spread more of the covers over those 
and lay the next size, and so on till all the fragile 
toys or either glass or china ornaments or dishes 
are safely packed away; then put on table in closet. 
There those frail toys, (called bric-a-brac, ornaments 
or tea or breakfast dishes) are perfectly safe, neither 
the jarring of the fioors nor slamming of doors can 
shatter or break them. Lock the door and send key 
to the owner, and when her rooms are ready take 
them out and let her arrange them herself; neither 
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paint girl, assistant nor chambermaid has any busi- 
ness to do that, nor has the owner any right to expect 
it. They are only obliged to arrange and put back 
what the house furnishes, no more — pictures ex- 
cepted. Those (pictures) must be taken down, 
cleaned and hung back in their place. The pictures 
should be stowed away in the closet as well as the 
bric-a-brac. They may be wrapped in cloths and 
hung two or three over on the hooks of the closet 
with perfect safety; and the houseman or others 
must hang them just as they were unless their ow 
ners prefer a change. 

BESTOWING GUESTS DURING 
HOUSECLEANING. 
In general house cleaning time, the guests, if they 
stay in the house during the time, should, when it is 
possible to do so, be given a room on the same floor 
fully as good as their own room, as it takes several 
days, sometimes as long as a week for a painted 
wall to dry well enough for people to live in with 
safety, and comfort. It is a little different with 
people that go away during the summer it is best 
to wait till they are gone to have their rooms cleaned, 
as they can be cleaned in the early summer as well 
as the spring; that is no inconvenience to the house- 
keeper, as bouse cleaning in a hotel is going on con- 
tinually. Those people take care of their own 
pi^yate property; the housekeeper or assistants 
hav^ nothing to do with them, unless they keep the 
roon^s and pay for them during their absence; then 
the housekeeper should take particular care of those 
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rooms and have them in perfect order on the day 
they are expected to return, even to the washing 
and cleaning of all their bric-a-brac. They are en- 
titled to that. Too much cannot be done Tor such 
people, especially as they are very rare. People 
who give up their rooms during the summer, and 
have their private property removed, even if they 
take those same rooms back again, unless they store 
them in a small room in the hotel, neither paint 
cleaner nor maid is expected to unpack or arrange 
or even wash anything they have packed away any 
more than if they were strangers coming into the 
hotel for the first time. If they were paying for a 
room in the house, it is different. 

TO CLEAN WALL PAPER. 

Take one large loaf of baker's bread; cut off all 
the crust, using nothing but the crumb; rub it be- 
tween the hands till all the lumps are rubbed fine; 
then moisten with good household ammonia and add 
one handful of white cornmeal — not more, as too 
much cornmeal will make the paste brittle and unfit 
for use. Care must also be taken not to use too 
much ammonia. The paste, when finished, must be 
as stiff as bread when only one day old. 

Do not brush the walls before using. Take small 
pieces of the paste and begin at the top, rubbing 
straight down the wall, always one way. taking a 
clean piece as often as necessary. This paste may 
be used on the most delicate wall paper with perfect 
safety, and will clean the dirtiest walls with very 
little labor, and, v/hen finished, the paper will look 
as fresh and clean as when first hung. 
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TO REMOVE Alcohol or ammonia stains 

FROM POLISHED FURNITURE. 

Here is a receipt for taking alcohol or ammonia 
stains out of polished mahogany wood and out of 
ail kinds of furniture without being repainted. I 
have seen elegant furniture almost destroyed with- 
out knowing what to do with it. until I tried this re- 
ceipt! It is very simple: Take a lemon, cut in two 
and drop the juice on stain and rub with a soft cloth 
until the stain disappears. It will require more rub- 
bing according to the age of the stain. The person 
who undertakes to do it must be patient and keep 
rubbling until the stain disappears, which it certainly 
will. 

TO REMOVE WHITE SPOTS AND INK STAINS 
FROM FURNITURE. 

To remove white spots (caused by putting hot 
dishes or glasses or tea or coffee pots, spilling aico 
hoi and the like on furniture) or ink stains. 

Take one pint of linseed oil, half pint of turpen- 
tine, and one pint of common household ammonia; 
mix well and apply with an old soft cloth or sponge; 
rub with a dry doth till dry. This removes white 
spots and ink, unless it is soaked in some soft por' 
ous wood and has been there years, otherwise it 
will remove ink in less than five minutes. 

A SOAP FOR PAINTS, CARPETS AND 
DISINFECTOR. 

Cleansall soap, manufactured at Minneapolis, is 
better than any other we have used for all purposes. 
Although not very long in the market it is already 
well known in the West and Northwest as the best 
preparation so far known to clean paint or carpets; 
and as an aid in disinfecting closets nothing is bet. 
ter, especially as it leaves none of the disagreeable 
odor after using that certain other kinds of soap are 
apt to leave when the work is finished. 
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THE LAUNDRY. 

A hotel laundry, well managed, is one of the most 
important and profitable of all the departments con- 
nected with a hotel, not even excepting the dining 
room or kitchen. In fact, it would not be possible 
for those, employed in and having charge of those 
two departments to fulfill their duties without the 
laundry. For this reason the proprietors of seashore 
and mountain resorts find the laundry as necessary 
as do the proprietors and managers of hotels in 
dusty cities and towns; and are even more anxious 
to secure good help for that department than they 
are for certain other parts of the house. 

There is as yet no proprietor or manager so inde- 
pendent as to be able to conduct a hotel business 
without a laundry of some kind, if for no other use 
than to do the washing and mangling for the house, 
in which I include the table linen, which should have 
first consideration of whoever has charge of the 
laundry. Even in hotels that cater exclusively to 
the wealthier or so-called "best people," there 
should be no guest considered of so much import- 
ance that the table or house linen should be delayed 
for his accommodation. This is one reason why a 
head laundress or laundryman should be chosen 
with anxious care from among a hundred applicants, 
because an intelligent head man or woman having 
charge of the laundry, knows that tjie success of 
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the hotel depends mostly upon how well the guests 
are fed and lodged and if the head of the laundry is 
experienced and competent neither the house nor 
the guests should be compelled to wait for either 
the house or table linen or the bundle work, because 
he or she will always have enough good competent, 
reliable help on hand to do the work. I say always^ 
because it doesn't do to have good help today or for 
a week, and tomorrow or next week let them go for 
cheaper or poorer help that are the most expensive 
in the end. 

In the last few years the writer hat visited and 
worked in some of the best liotel laundries in this 
country purposely to find out the most economical 
as well as the best and safest way of doing this 
work, and has discovered that cheap help with very 
few exceptions, are the most expensive in the end. 

Laundry employes in general being mostly un- 
skilled, first class laundry help can nearly always 
find work and wages according to their ability, es- 
pecially ironers of ladies' and children's clothes. 
The demand for competent reliable help of this kind 
seems to be always greater than the supply. There 
is no work in the laundry that requires so much care 
in the washing and ironing as this class of work does, 
especially in summer when the garments are made 
of fine white or colored material. If the people en- 
gaged in doing this work do not know that garments 
made of fine white or colored material must be 
handled with greater care than garments of heavier 
and coarser material, both in the washing and iron. 
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ing, it is then that the housekeeper, if she has charge 
of the laundry — which is still the custom in many 
hotels where men arc employed as heads in the 
laundry department, (I say men because the laundry- 
man that understands the work as well as the head 
laundress are very few in number, although asking 
and receiving almost double the salary usually paid 
to a head laundress) — in those hotels then, where 
the housekeeper is still obliged to oversee the 
laundry as well as the manager thereof, if the help 
are incompetent she has a just cause to worry. 

In most cases of this kind, however, where the 
housekeeper is obliged to oversee the laundry by 
request of the manager or proprietor, she does not 
visit the laundry at all. except when the interests 
of the house obliges her to do so. But generally, 
when a woman is in charge of the laundry the 
housekeeper has direction of- her and of every 
individual in the laundry as well— if their names are 
on her pay-roll; if not, she has nothing whatever to 
do with them except, as we have stated, concerning 
her house linen. 

We will therefore continue to state our experience 
In a few of the best hotel laundries we were per- 
mitted to visit.. 

As we before stated, cheap help as a rule means 
poor work; also that the greater number of women 
or girls employed in laundries are unskilled workers 
from the most thickly populated countries of Europe, 
where the art of fine washing and ironing is confined 
to a few women who have been trained to this work 
from i^irlhood. 
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[It may not be generally known that in those coun- 
tries people, even those in humble circumstances, 
have underclothing enough to last from one to six 
weeks without washing, and, when their wardrobe 
is empty send for one or two expert laundresses to 
do up their best linens. In those countries a big 
wardrobe of this kind is a considerable part of a 
young woman's dowry, and though poor in pocket 
she is always willing to pay the skilled women to 
wash her best clothes rather than run the risk of ruin 
ing them by washing them herself. As for ironing, that 
is an art as yet almost unknown in those places 
among the poorer classes. It is not surprising then 
that the laundries in which this class of help are 
employed have trouble. Those people who in their 
own countries would not attempt to do up their own 
coarse linen are in this country permitted to try 
their hand on the best and finest of the customer's 
clothes, simply because they are willing to work 
cheap, eat cheap stuff that can scarcely be called 
food and sleep in crowded basements or garrets 
until they have learned to speak the English lan- 
guage and also learned how to wash and iron per- 
fectly, when they take their few belongings to more 
comfortable quarters. And all honor and praise to 
them for doing so. It is due them. They come to 
this country ignorant of the language, go into the 
laundries ignorant of knowing how to do even the 
coarsest work, and leave them with a perfect know- 
ledge of both, to fill positions or do special good 
WQrk in laundries that are willing to pay fair wa^es, 
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give plain wholesome food and dry healthy rooms to 
sleep in. 

But before reaching this degree of perfection in 
both English and laundry work how much has it cost 
the proprietors of hotels in whose laundries they 
went to school? For this class of laundries are 
nothing more than schools for teaching, not alone 
this class of emigrants, but many who are natives of 
this country who are willing to work cheap at any- 
thing in the laundry, and the oftener they are 
changed to one kind of work and back again the 
better satisfied they are as it gives to them exactly 
the opportunities they want — to know how to do all 
kinds of work connected with a laundry. And they, 
in their turn, when they have graduated, without 
waiting for a diploma leave for more profitable and 
congenial quarters; and although they may have 
often been hungry for palatable food, and thirsty 
because they could not diink the mixtures called 
tea and coffee, still they had and do yet have the 
advantage of their employers, because their wages, 
scant though it may be, is their own, and as all, with 
the exception of the laundry seamstress and the 
head laundress have the same bill of fare, and as 
one is as hungry as the other, the way is often found 
for each one to contribute enough for one good meal 
and manage with the house fare for the other two, 
as many are unv/illing to spend more. Others cook 
tea and coffee in their rooms or in the laundry as 
often as they feel inclined. This they frequently do 
in order to be able to hold out until they hear of a 
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vacancy in some good hotel or other laundry where 
they can touch elbows with and receive as good 
salary as any of the other competent help, which is 
perfectly right as they now understand the business 
as well as anyone in the house, having got beyond 
the period of burning, scorching, tearing, losing, 
mislaying, mixing and the various other lessons of 
experience while serving this apprenticeship in the 
ironing room of the last and, for many, their first 
laundry. This last applies especially to the Euro- 
peans who hang on till they can fill any place from 
the washing of the cooks' caps and aprons to the 
ironing of the daintiest garment. 

Those people prove they are not ignorant through 
lack of intellect, but through lack of confidence and 
of opportunities in their own countries. The writer 
was convinced of this when one stupid looking girl 
had forgotten to take the clothes out of the extractor 
until the linen, towels, napkins and tablecloths wete 
packed so tight that it was utterly impossible to 
separate without tearing even some of the new 
pieces. Here was the extractor full of table linen 
and towels while making from ten to fifteen hundred 
revolutions per minute, while the girl who had charge 
of it was in another part of the laundry watching, 
with evident interest, the starcher who was then 
busy preparing the starch to put on to boil. When 
called back to her post by the head laundress and 
asked to give a reason for leaving it, she gave a 
stupid-looking stare and, without answering, stopped 
the e^ftractQr and began to dig the clothes from it 
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as best she could, though not without tearing some 
of the new table cloths and older napkins, so that it 
was impossible to send them to the dining room until 
they were repaired. And this was not all. On ac- 
count of the difficulty in separating the cloths, es- 
pecially the smaller pieces — the napkins, for instance, 
which looked more like half dried lumps of white 
paste board than anything else — this delayed the 
two girls whose duties were to shake all the wrinkles 
out of the cloths that were to be mangled; and as it 
was no fault of theirs that they could not keep the 
mangier supplied, they had to stop the mangle, whose 
attendants were called upon to help the girls shake 
the linen. Long before they could resume their 
work on the mangle there was at least a half dozen 
calls at the speaking tube from the dining room and 
housekeeper's department asking for table linen and 
towels. Then every one that could possibly be 
spared was sent to help shake the cloths, and the 
mangle girls were sent back to their work. For about 
ten minutes all help in a certain part of the wash 
room and a few from the ironing room were at the 
shaking table, or folding for the mangle, pushing, 
crowding, jostling each other, good-naturedly trying 
to hurry the linen through in time for the approach- 
ing meal in the dining room; while the cause of all 
this, the careless girl, was the least concerned of 
all, and who. during the excitement, slipped over 
the wet boards to where the w^riter was standing, 
speaking in a low voice said. "It is good enough. My 
$ister. who is the machine washer, and I must be 
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here before six o'clock every morning, even Sunday 
morning, to wash napkins for breakfast and work 
all day, on v[eek days till the 'wash is all done, for 
twelve dollars a month;" and finished by saying she 
had secured a place as assistant starcher for sixteen 
dollars a month at one of the best hotels in the city 
(nameing a certain hotel well known to employes as 
the best house in the city for paying and otherwise 
kindly treating their help). The writer had heard 
this girl and her sister spoken of by the t)ther,s as 
the roustabouts of the laundry, willing to do any- 
thing around the wash room in order, they said, to 
keep their job. The longed-for pay day was only 
a few days off, and that evening both girls, without 
giving any notice, left the hotel, one to help the 
starcher and the other to take charge of the wash 
room in the same hotel. They both obtained their 
situations through the influence of a relative who 
had charge of the wash room and was leaving to be 
married. 

Here is the difference between the hotel that does 
and does not treat their help well. In this last hotel, 
neither the housekeeper nor head laundress had 
the least trouble in getting competent help, while 
the people who had all the trouble of teaching them 
to be so were obliged to teach others, only to be 
treated exactly in the same manner when they are 
learned. 

Laundry help when well treated rarely change 
places, often spending the best years of their lives 
in one laundry. Unlike other parts of the hotel 
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there is no caste among the people in the laundry of 
a good hotel. They very seldom Single with the 
other help. They might almost be called a commun- 
ity. Even when overcrowded with extra work they 
neither ask for nor get assistance from any of the 
other help. The head laundress works for the best 
interest' of her employer and when permitted to do 
so will keep only good reliable people who expect 
and receive proper treatment for their services. 
Such people are always to be found where they be- 
long : always busy with their own work, unless called 
on in cases of emergency to help with some more 
important work. 

The writer found in many laundries perfect dis- 
cipline where the workers were contented and 
happy. 

I will mention one laundry in particular, the Hol- 
lenden of Cleveland, Ohio, which is one of the best 
of all the writer visited, being situated on the second 
floor in the rear of the hotel, the windows opening 
on Doane street, and this being a wide though a short 
street, there is plenty of light and fresh air at all 
times in this fine laundry. In no laundry did we 
see better mangling done than here, and in only very 
few did we see such perfectly smooth hems and 
square napkins and table cloths and towels as we 
saw coming through their mangle. It was with evi- 
dent pride that the manager of this laundry (who is 
a man) showed the writer through this bright, airy, 
cheerful department into the marking room, in 
which were kept the account books, which were a 
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credit to whoever had charge of them. I will also 
add to this, that in a laundry of this kind, with good 
material to work with, help should be able to accom- 
plish as much in three hours as people who are 
obliged to work in damp, dark, moldy underground 
basements can in four hours, especially in summer. 
It seems almost incredible that there should be such 
places, and a great many of them under some of the 
newest and handsomest of modern first class hotels: 
but as hotel proprietors are neither architects nor 
builders they are not responsible for this; yet as 
we have already stated, the hotel must have a laun- 
dry, and as it cannot be kept in the parlors it must 
needs be located in the basement, no matter how 
low and deep and dark or ill ventilated it may be 
There seems to be no other place for it; and besides 
the injury the lights of the electricity and gas does 
to the eyes of those forced to work in those places, 
it must cost the proprietors of the hotels enormously 
or lights which must be kept burning all day and as. 
late in the night as there is work to do. This goes 
to show that the architects when drawing their 
plans for the building of those hotels gave very little 
thought to the laundries — in fact we found one hotel 
in which the laundry was completely ignored, and 
this, too, in a modern ten-story structure. But as 
this is now being remodeled and an addition being 
built, this addition when finished will contain one of 
the finest laundries in this country, and then the 
proprietor will be able to accommodate his patrons, 
while at the present time he has considerable diffi- 
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culty in having the house cloths done in a corner 
of the basement. 

The writer will now state that after having visited 
several and worked in a goodly number of some of 
the best and worst of those laundries for a week and 
ten days at a time, and although we found all the 
heads of those departments working for the best 
interests of their employers, no two had the same 
ideas or used the same methods in doing their work- 
that is, particularly in washing flannels, both colored 
and white, also ladies and children's light colored 
summer waists.dresses and even gentlemen's colored 
shirts. We discovered a great difference of opinion 
as to the best and safest way in washing without 
fading. And then as to the starch: we were very 
much surprised what a great difference of opinion 
there was in the best way of preparing this necessary 
article; and also of the many different brands of 
different manufacturers in use, each one claiming 
to be superior to any other, that it is not surprising 
that either the woman or man who undertakes the 
very responsible position of either head laundress 
or head man is often puzzled to know which is the 
best. 

We ended our laundry experience in what we con- 
sider the best of them all, because, while in this 
laundry, the writer saw colored garments made of 
some of the most delicate shades washed successfully 
without using chemicals of any kind except salt, 
alum and borax, with cold or tepid water and ivory 
and white castile soaps; and also flannels that (not 
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having previously been washed by other persons) 
when washed according to madam's rule, looked 
when finished as bright as when it was brought to 
the laundry, without fadmg or shrinkage. And the 
washing and starching of lace curtains and other 
fine laces, even the preparing of the starch, was done 
in this laundry in so simple a manner, yet so well, 
the writer never heard a single complaint about 
sticky starch from either the hand or machine iron- 
ers ; nor of yellowed edges from any of the customers, 
who, in certain other laundries were frequently com- 
plaining of yellowed edges on collars and cuffs of 
shirts. 

One thing we noticed with great pleasure that, 
although there was an enormous amount of work 
brought in and sent out of this laundry every day, 
(Sunday excepted) there was neither hurry nor ex- 
citement, simply because the manager and his wife 
thoroughly understand their business and are very 
proud of their success, being considered the best 
workers in this business in that city, as well as in 
the city from which they were brought by one of 
the hotel proprietors. This lady, after having given 
the writer full permission to publish her method, but 
not their nam^s, because, she said, any person who 
can wash clean and iron smooth, can. with a little 
patience, and perhaps, in certain cases, considerable 
practice, do up ladies and children's and gentlemen's 
cotton garments well. 
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It is well known that boiling water will take the 
worst kind of fruit stains out of linen, while tepid or 
cold water will set the stain faster, especially in 
wearing apparel; if the stained linen is first dipped 
in cold water it is impossible to take out the stain 
till the garment is almost worn out. 

WASHING COLORED GARMENTS. 
Hot water has the same effect on delicate colored 
garments, especially the shades of blue, green and 
black, which will fade easier than any of the other 
colors; and to prevent this the only thing necessary 
is to soak the blue and black colored garments in 
cold salt water for one hour before washing, while 
the green colored should be soaked in alum water 
the samft length of time. One large cup of dairy 
salt in about four or five gallons of cold water, when 
dissolved, is strong enough to set the colors in any 
kind of colored garments except green, which should 
always be soaked in alum water. For this, take 
about one ounce of alum for two gallons of cold 
water (more or less may be used, according to the 
quantity of cloths to be washed, but less than one 
ounce of alum would not have the desired effect if 
put in more than two gallons of water). When con- 
venient get the powdered alum, as it dissolves 
quicker than the lump. 

Of course it is not necessary to say that those 
three delicate shades of blue, green and black must 
be soaked in separate tubs or pails, according to 
the number of garments to be washed, or that they 
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must all be well covered with the water while in 
soaking. 

While they are in the solution of salt or alum 
water, the laundress should (if lake water is used 
and she has enough tubs to spare) have three tubs 
of water drawn from the hydrant or pipes, and, if it 
is summer time the water standing in the tubes will 
be the right temperature to wash those clothes in. 
If filtered rain water is used the same rule is right 
to follow. In winter enough hot water may be used 
to take the chill off. As it does not injure the clothes 
to stay in the salt and alum waters longer than an 
hour, the safest way is to take only two pieces of the 
blue at one time to wash. One of the pieces may 
safely remain under the wash board while tha 
laundress rubs the other. The blue should always, 
if a very light shade, be washed first, rinsed, blued, 
starched and hung up to dry in the shade, if hung 
out of doors, and in the dry room, if in the laundry, 
as quickly as it can be done well. Then the gar- 
ments having green shades mixed with any other 
may be washed next, if well soaked in the alum 
water, and the black must be washed in clear cold 
water always, because it is impossible to wash light 
goods without leaving particles of lint in the water. 
And if the black or second mourning, or in fact any 
plain dark colored garment was washed in the water, 
the-lint would show on the black or even dark when 
dried, and it has been found that neither rubbing 
nor brushing will remove it; the garment will have 
to be washed again. 
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SUGAR OF LEAD TO HOLD COLORS. 
Sugar of lead is the very best thing in the laundry 
to prevent tiie fading of delicate colored garments. 
W'lhout any exception this is the only thing that 
could be called dangerous or hurtful in any way. and 
as used in this laundry was perfectly safe. Therule 
was one large heaping tablespoonfull of sugar of 
lead dissolved in six quarts of tepid water, and put 
the garments in to soak for not less than eighteen 
minutes nor longer than twenty five minutt s. Black 
goods can be treated in the same manner. When 
they are ready to be washed they must be put in a 
nice warm suds made of ivory or castile soap, and, 
if soiled, this soap may be rubbed on soiled spots. 
The sugar of lead sets the colors so fast that ihey 
cannot fade when washed according to this rule. 
When this can not be had, or where people are 
afraid to put their hands in the water in which sugar 
of lead has been dissolved, it is for such people that 
I have given madam's rule of salt and alum waters. 
There seems to be nothing better than this sugar of 
lead and for people whose hands are neither sore 
nor over tender there is not the least danger in 
wringing the cloths out of the water; and even «f 
people have sore fingers, it would pay them to have 
some one else wring them through the water for 
them the first time; they may then be rinsed, blued 
and starched according to the ordinary rules of any 
good laundress. 
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STIFFENING BLACK GOODS. 

In stiffening those black and dark garments, mil- 
liner glue is best. For black, milliner's glue is the 
only thing that can safely be used. It is true it costs 
more than starch, but is the cheapest at last, as 
poorly laundried mourning looks worse than any 
other kind of badly done work of that done in the 
laundry. 

USES OF SALT IN THE LAUNDRY. 

Salt, which is always cheap and easily got, 
should never be out of the laundry, but it should 
be kept in the driest place, though not at all neces- 
sary as it can be used damp as well as dry for any 
of the various useful purposes for which it is kept 
there. 

Besides setting the colors in delicate goods salt is 
also useful in keeping fiat irons bright and free from 
rust, by placing a handful in a small bag or between 
two cloths and rubbing the iron briskly back and 
forth over it. And it is even best in some cases to 
put a small handful of salt in the water in which 
those delicarte shades are rinsed in. Even gentle- 
men's colored shirts or collars and cuffs and ladies' 
and children's dresses and waists of all colors and 
shades, such as organdies, lawns, muslins, ginghams, 
dimities and calicoes of all kinds look much fresher 
and brighter for having been first soaked and lastly 
rinsed in cold salt water [except those having green 
of any shade, for those alum must be used as before 
stated]. Black may be put through deep blue water 
without loseing any time — the quicker it is put 
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through the water the better, and then through the 
glue water, without using any salt. The amount of 
glue necessary to stiffen black goods depends alto- 
gether on the taste of the owners of the garments 
and on the kind and quality of the material; the 
only thing that is absolutely necessary is that the 
glue must be good milliner's or nothing. 

SECRETS OF GOOD LAUNDERING. 

Connected with this laundry is a large dry room 
which, she said, should be a part of every hotel and 
public laundry large or small according to the size 
of the laundry or the amount of work done there. 
This room is not used for (actual) drying the clothes 
but to hang them up on hooks and bars after being 
ironed, so as to remove any trace of dampness from 
the garments before being taken from the laundry. 
The result is that those garments, when taken down 
to fold, are so dry that there is no danger of the 
damp wrinkles so often found on cloths that are 
folded before being perfectly dry. "This," madam 
said, "is the secret of our success. If the use of 
cold water and ivory or castile soap 'with a little 
alum and common salt can be called a secret," she 
added. "The reason so many people have so much 
trouble and ruin so many expensive delicate gar- 
ments, is that they don't stop to think that hot water 
will fade while cold water will not." 

In the old countries the people fortunately have 
not the same facilities for heating water as they 
have in America and do the greatest part of their 
washing by the river's side, the sun alone furnishing 
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the heat necessary to heat the water; while in this 
land of America they think they must have the water 
so hot it almost burns the hand even to soak their 
clothes. This is the worst thing they can do to their 
clothes, as it only fastens the dirt and makes it more 
difficult to take out. 

POOR SOAP IS EXPENSIVE. 
Wearing apparel of all kinds, except flannels, when 
very dirty, wash easier and look much better if they 
are put to soak in a nice warm (not hot) strong soap 
suds, made of good laundry soap and a little borax. 
Poor soap is very expensive, because it injures the 
clothes and delays the work, while good soap has 
the contrary effect on both. Every bundle contain- 
ing wearing apparel, when very dirty, should be 
soaked in suds of this kind, if there is time to do so, 
- while those that are not so dirty may be put into the 
tub of suds and washed without delay, always by 
hand on the wash board in the good old fashioned 
way. There is no machine yet invented that can do 
this part of the work as clean and safe as the wash 
board; it is, therefore, still necessary to have one 
or more women to do the fine bundle washing in all 
hotel laundries. We have seen wearing apparel put 
in the washer and taken out and put in two and three 
times in succession and still they were far from be- 
ing clean: this may do for a certain class of people 
who are not very particular, but for people who are 
particular and want their clothes properly done it 

WASHING LACE CURTAINS, 
must be done by hand. The same may be said of 
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lace curtains; there is nothing yet invented that can 
wash lace curtains without tearing except the human 
hand. We have seen sixteen pairs of lace curtains 
taken down from the windows of the parlor and re- 
ception room of one of the finest of the modern hotels 
in this country. There was not a torn hole in them 
either large or small, as they were almost new. 
Contrary to the advice of the bundle washers, who 
were women experienced in this kind of laundry 
work, the man whc had charge of this laundry put 
all those curtains in a bag and put them in the 
washer, and when they were taken out there was 
not an undamaged piece of lace large enough to 
cover a transom window in any one of the whole 
sixteen pairs. This man's excuse was that he thought 
il was perfectly safe and would save time. A few 
hours in this case lost in the laundry would save the 
hotel a couple of hundred dollars. 

The proprietress of this model laundry, from whom 
we got so much valuable information, said to the 
writer: It seems to be the general opinion of so 
many people that lace curtains cannot possibly be 
taken to the laundry and returned without being 
torn more or less. This is a great mistake. The 
true cause of all this destruction of lace curtains is 
ignorance in washing and carelessness and awkward- 
ness in handling. When the curtains are taken 
down from the windows they should be gently 
handled and laid lengthwise on the floor of the room, 
each curtain, as quick as taken down, treated in this 
manner, with the scallops of the heavy embroidery 
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or thick tambour worked edges put together with 
the right sides outward. When all are taken* down 
the person who does so can then take each pair of 
curtains in his hands, the top and bottom, until he 
has the whple heavy thick edge of the curtain be- 
tween both hands. This he shakes very gently till 
all the loose dust disappears, when he should lay it 
on the floor, all bunched together, while he treats 
all the other curtains in like manner. If he has an 
assistant he or she should take half of an old sheet 
and lay it on the floor; then put as many of the cur- 
tains as can be easily tied up in it and taken to the 
laundry. There are plenty of old sheets always on 
hand for this purpose. Narrow strings or cords 
tightly bound around either lace or thin muslin cur- 
tains is apt to injure them. 

The curtains thus shaken, bunched and bundled 
together, are taken to the laundry and put into a 
tub or tubs of warm suds (made of good common 
laundry soap and about one half cup of ammonia or 
borax to each tub of suds) and left to soak over 
night, c»r for eight or ten hours. After that the 
laundress takes each pair of curtains exactly as 
they were taken from the windows, with the tam- 
bour or embroidery work in and between her hands 
and rubs them gently; then passes them through a 
hand wringer loosely enough to have the dirty water 
taken out without injuring the curtain. It is in this 
wringing and hanging of the curtains after they have 
been starched that lace curtains are often hopelessly 
ruined by persons unaccustomed to this kind of 
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work. I will say they are passed through this loose 
wringer into the next tub of warm suds, and when 
all are put through this wringer again they are then 
either soaped or, better still, if it is convenient, a 
good dipperful of dissolved chip soap put into either 
a boiler or, by far the best, a steam tub of cold 
water, and the curtains put in and left there until 
the water is near boiling; then the steam should be 
turned off and the curtains left undisturbed for a 
half or three quarters of an hour. The water will 
then be cool enough to handle the' curtains without 
burning the hands, so that the laundress can con- 
tinue to hold the thick edges of each pair of curtains 
while she passes them back through the wringer in- 
to the next tub, which is now filled, or half full, of 
clean cold water; and from this to the next, which 
is the rinse and last water, which is either blued or 
tinted according to the shades of the curtains. 
After being wrung out of this tub the curtains are 
ready for the starch. 

In pure white curtains a tint of blue may be given 
to the starch, if the laundress thoroughly under- 
stands how to mix indigo with starch; if she does 
not it is safer to put the curtains directly into the 
starch after wringing from the blue rinse water. 
Fine lace curtains to look well should be only a 
trifle stiflfer than new. With curtains that are 
mended or darned it is different; they may be 
starched much stiffer, as their days of usefulness 
and beauty are nearly over. 

BE CAREFUL IN USE OF STARCH. 

All good housekeepers know that starch has a 
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tendency to rot linen and cotton. Even in private 
life the wise mother will. have all the starch washed 
out of all the family underwear before putting away 
during the winter, because she knows that starch 
will not only rot but will also turn the clothes yellow 
before the next summer. 

DRYING LACE CURTAINS. 
Now the last and a very important matter is the 
hanging of the curtains to dry. The same rule re- 
garding the holding of the embroidered edge of the 
curtains in the hands must be observed here, par- 
ticularly while hanging on the hooks or pins of the 
drying frame. Madam said: A great many good 
laundresses think most any body can do this part of 
the work, while she thought it required a very com- 
petent person ; and even two can do this work better 
than one, on account of the weight of the tambour 
work, which is so much thicker than the thin part 
when wet with water or starch, which is even heav- 
ier than the water, and, if not carefully handled, 
will tear away from the thinner part and ruin the 
curtains. Much depends also on the frames: the 
new adjustable kind are so much better than the 
old frames; curtains of any length or width can be 
dried on them without making the great holes that 
some frames make, whose hooks are so thick that it 
is always necessary to use the flat iron on the scal- 
lops after being taken down from those frames. 
With the new frames it is different, the hooks are 
not hooks, so to speak, but thin even pointed pins. 
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After having found out the length and breadth of 
the curtains before washing, from the marker (who 
has a book containing the numbers of each and every 
room in the hotel in which lace curtains are hung, 
the height of each room from the floor to ceiling, 
also the length and width of windows, also the num- 
ber of windows in each room) then the curtain 
hanger, when he brings in the bundles of curtains, 
pins a tag on each bundle with the number of the 
room from which each pair of curtains was taken. 
Then the marker pins one of Dowst's tags on each 
side of each curtain (although one tag is sufficient if 
the curtain laundress hangs them to dry herself). 
Curtains should never be separated: they are so 
thin that even in washing and starching both sides 
of all but those of extra length and width should be 
handled at one time; but in laundries when every- 
body, even the greenest hand, is supposed to be able 
to hang curtains, then it is necessary to have both 
sides of each curtain marked with one of those now 
almost indispensable tags. 

[In this laundry the Dowst tags are considered so 
safe that they are put on the side gussets of the best 
fine white shirts, which is a much quicker way than 
using the tape or indelible ink that has often done 
so much mischief to valuable articles of clothing 
when used by honest but inexperienced people] 

Now the proper way to hang curtains to dry is for 
two persons to take hold of the.curtains, one the 
top and the other the bottom, according to the direc- 
tions in the marker's book, and securely fasten on 
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the hooks indicated there, p'n each of the most 
prominent of the scallops on the hook directly oppo- 
site it. The person at the top end after having fast- 
ened the top part on its hook then comes to the 
middle of the frame and takes the prominent scallop 
in the middle of the curtain, hooks it on the center 
hook and continues her work till she reaches the 
top. Over this one curtain all the curtains of the 
same size, each pair together always, may be hung, 
as many as the nails will hold, without danger of 
slipping off. 

On the new adjustable frames it is much easier to 
hang the curtains straight and exact, because every 
inch can be marked on the permanent top and sides 
of the frame and also on the moveable bottom and * 
extra adjustable side parts. Like all other frames 
the hooks are on both sides of this, so that curtains 
of different lengths may be hung on either side; but 
unlike the old style, the curtains will dry much 
quicker on the new, because this is built so that the 
air passes through the frame and between the cur- 
tains so freely that the first one pinned on will dry 
quicker than the last one, although covered by per- 
haps eight or ten other curtains. This does away 
with much of the trouble most laundresses have in 
drying curtains, the last one hung always being the 
first to dry. This is very annoying, especially if the 
curtains are needed. The only way to hurry them 
through is to put them in a hot air dry room, if the 
laundry is fortunate to have one connected with it* 
and the frames are portable; if not, why they wait 
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until the first one put on. which is the last one to 
dry, is taken off. In this way curtains if not care- 
fully handled, will get mixed and mismated and 
cause trouble for the manager of the laundry, who 
should send back to the linen room all the curtains 
mated and numbered and neither torn nor wrinkled 
or skewed out of shape. 

WASHING LACES. 
In doing up fine laces madam's method is very 
simple. A board (of different lengths but not wider 
than twelve inches) perforated with holes half an 
inch in diameter, about one inch apart, on which is 
tacked two thicknesses of white mosquito-bar cloth ; 
next, two thicknesses of white cheesecloth; next, a 
piece of white flannel, all smoothly tacked with thin 
brass tacks, (short fine pins will do as well). Over 
all was a white cotton envelope drawn smooth, tight- 
fitting and firm; this was fastened on one end with 
a needle and strong thread. Then the laundry 
seamstress measured one yard of the lace and then 
counted the number of scallops in the yard, then 
counted the greater number of perfect scallops in 
the yard: if she found eight scallops exactly alike 
in length and width. Next measured the length of one 
of those scallops, then with a piece of white French 
chalk marked on the board as many lines as there 
was yards of lace to fill the board the lengths of 
scallop? ; then with fine curved needle and thread, as 
fine as she could possibly find (if we remember right 
it was Clarks black spool thread) this girl carefully 
tacked the lace right side turned in on the cotton 
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envelope. The heading was easy enough but with 
the scallops the work was slow, as it had to be so 
carefully done, even the little scallops that formed 
the edge of the regular scallop each one was care- 
fully tacked, not even one being passed over. When 
all was sewed on, if it was white lace it was given a 
bath in sour buttermilk for three or four hours; if 
the lace was cream colored it was put in the wooden 
steam tub containing not less than three gallons of 
cold water, into which had been put not less than a 
pint of dissolved Babbits or good laundry soap. 
Those envelopes had a piece of tape sewed on to 
form a handle: then the board was taken from the 
milk and put right in the suds, the handle tacked on 
the outside or edge of the tub, the lid closed down, 
steam turned on; then every five or ten minutes this 
tape handle was held in the hands and the board 
moved gently back and forth in the suds for three 
or four minutes, until it became too hot. If there 
were any spots on thts lace after coming from the 
milk a little soap was put on and gently rubbed with 
a yak brush, and even with this scarcely touching — 
certainly not vigorously — the touch must be very 
light so as not to injure the lace, as the covering of 
the board is thin enough to let the water pass freely 
through the holes in the board; so the dirt was 
completely washed out in this manner without any 
more trouble. 

DO NOT BOIL LACES. 
Madam never allowed any one to boil lace of any 
kind, even curtains; just near boiling was all. 
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Then this lace was left here till the water was cool 
and then drawn off by pulling the stopper out at the 
bottom of the tub and clean cold water turned on. 
The lace was not taken from this tub until ready to 
hang up to dry. If it was white it was blued and 
starched in this tub, and if cream it was starched 
all in thin water starch as hot as the starcher could 
comfortably bear her hands 'n, though not at all 
necessary as the lace was on the board until it was 
ready to take off ironed. The reason for starching 
the lace in the steam tub is that the steam may be 
turned on just enough to keep the starch at the right 
temperature. When ready to take out they were let 
drip a few minutes and then hung up to dry in the 
drying room on cuff hooks off the bar. When per- 
fectly dry they were taken down and a piece of dry 
cheesecloth layed over each picce of lace and a 
moderately hot iron used, the moisture from the 
inside cheese cloth making the lace just damp 
enough to look like new lace. When finished the 
coarse thread was taken out of the envelope and, 
with a scissors, cut all the stitches which bound the 
lace to the flannel inside the envelope. The en- 
velope was then turned inside out and all the other 
stitches carefully cut so as not to injure one single 
thread of the lace. When all cut and threads picked 
the lace was once more laid on flannel board, right 
side in, and gently pressed again. It was then rolled 
on tinted card board and sent home. Madam as- 
sured us there was no other work that came to the 
laundry paid as well as this class of work. She said 
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it took some time and care, but the people were glad 
to get it done and were willing to pay well for do- 
ing it. 

WASHING FLANNELS. 

After spending four weeks in starching, ironing 
and wash rooms we concluded it was nearly time 
for us to take a number of lessons in washing flan- 
nels. Coarse, fine and medium quality, as madam 
called them, was there in abundance. Such quanti- 
ties of flannels we never saw anywhere else at one 
time, simply because she d[d this class of work for 
private houses, who paid her price for doing so. 
She said the proprietors paid her husband and her- 
self well for managing this laundry and they felt it 
was their duty to make it pay as well for them as if 
they were keeping the laundry for themselves; not 
only that, but as they were to be at home in France 
during the fair they would endeavor to put a good 
manager there before leaving for home. I'heir em- 
ployers deserved it she said. 

White woolen goods that have never been washed : 
Garments made of this material, to wash well with- 
out shrinking, should be washed in suds prepared 
in the following manner: 

One half bar of good laundry soap (Babbits pre- 
ferred) dissolved in a tub containing four gallons of 
boiling water (or at least hot enough to dissolve the 
soap,) half a teacup of ammonia, one large spoonful 
of borax. When the water is lukewarm put the 
garments in one piece at a time, rub gently but effec- 
tively on wash-board, wring always (if skirts with 
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bands) through the wringer first. Then into the 
next tub of suds, prepared the same as the first, 
with the exception that no ammonia is used (soap 
and borax alone are necessary.) No soap should be 
tubbed on garments of this kind unless very much 
soiled. The next tub should contain not less than 
six or seven gallons of water exactly the same tem- 
perature as the first tubs, and just enough soap to 
make the water feel soft to the hands, and about a 
dessert spoonful of borax. 

[Clothes wrung out of borax water are often used 
in cases of skin disease, so a' prominent physician 
(who was house physician of the hotel) told the 
writer, and could have no ill effect even on the flesh 
of the little children, whose under flannels were 
done here and treated exactly as I have written in 
these papers. He said white castile or ivory soap 
should always be used to wash the flannels of chil- 
dren of tender years, while a dessert spoonful of 
borax in six or seven gallons of water could have no 
ill effect on the children who wore those clothes. 
He also told the writer there was more danger in 
using highly perfumed toilet soap of certain brands 
than there was in good common laundry soap in 
washing babies Hannels. He advised the writer to 
state that unless soap was of good quality it was 
better not to use it even to soften the water in the 
last rinse water. Blue, he declared, and badly 
rinsed garments were the cause of much of the skin 
diseases among childr.en, even of wealthy parents. 
AU this he kindly told the writer after Madam G — 
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had told him our object in coming to work in her 
laundry. He also saved her the trouble of explain- 
ing to us her reason for using only good laundry 
soap for the flannels of grown up children and 
adults.] 

While she used castile or ivory for little one's 
flannels, she truthfully said it took not a minute 
more of time to prepare the water with one soap 
more than the other, so she concluded by saying: 
"I always use castile or ivory, often an equal part of 
both for infants flannels ; and for older children and 
grown people I use good laundry soap." 

Always put the garments through the wringer, the 
undershirts by taking a shoulder in each hand, let- 
ting the sleeves fall over both fronts, folding it over 
once double so that the smooth surface of the back 
will pass through the wringer. Those as well as 
any other garment having bands either of tape or 
muslin should be first put through the wringer. 
Madam told the writer she could tell a good flanne^ 
washer by the way she put them through the wringer, 
many thinking that the washing is all that's neces- 
sary. The way they are passed through the wringer 
when done carelessly has ruined many a garment. 
By taking a nice flannel skirt by one part of the hem 
and putting it through the wringer, the flannel stick- 
ing to the rubber, and the operator, either through 
carelessness or ignorance, keeps on turning back 
and forth until the skirt is completely ruined and the 
rubber twisted out of shape — such a person's room 
is much better than her service. She would be ex- 
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pensive if slie was willing to work for her board 
alone. 

Some people think a good washer is easy to get. 
Not so, thought Madam. A woman who through 
muscular strength may succeed in rubbing all the 
stains out of a garment, that fact does not prove 
that she is a good washer; it only proves that she is 
a good strong woman, which is greatly in her favor, 
but frail delicate looking women and girls are often 
found among the very best laundresses. The good 
washer is the woman who begins and finishes the 
washing of a garment in a proper manner. 
WRINGING AND IRONING. 

The wringing and hanging up or folding down to 
dry, though the last, are by no means the least import- 
ant part of successfully washing a garment, whether 
made of silk, cotton, linen, lace or flannel. Many 
expensive garments have been thoroughly washed* 
rinsed and then completely ruined in passing through 
the wringer carelessly. Take for instance a tub in 
which the ignorant (or worse than ignorant, the 
careless) woman or girl puts skirts, shirts and 
drawers, all either silk, cotton or flannel underwear 
(and the writer has seen all three kinds of coarse 
and fine material in one tub at once) — suppose, 
Madam continued, that the girl should wash all of 
this grade of work, passing it successfully through 
the different tubs and at last spoil it all by taking 
only the sleeve of one garment, the neck of another, 
the side or perhaps bottom hem of another: and 
think nothing of sandwiching between the lot a 
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baby's little skirt all in one lump! The woman who 
wrings like this will hang them up to dry or fold 
them down to soak in the same careless manner. 
Watch such a woman, and you will see her drag the 
basket to the dry room, take a chunk of garments 
out of the basket, give it a little shake and, if the 
lump does not separate, then watch her take it and 
perhaps hit it against the side or end edge of the 
basket, then give it another little shake, throw it on 
to the bar to dry in this crumpled condition till she 
comes back with another basket of clothes in the 
same condition ! To make room for those she will 
then take the first lot down and put them in another 
basket ready for the ironing room. If the head 
laundress will give this basket of flannel garments 
to one ironer and note the hour she begins, and fin- 
ishes; and then let her make the laundress wring 
properly the same number and kind of garments — 
the shirts as I have already stated, with the sleeves 
and also the buttons folded between the back so 
that a perfectly smooth surface will pas3 through 
the wringer (that garment will have no buttons torn 
off. neither will it be twisted or skewed out of shape) 
, and yet, before it is hung up or folded down as the 
case may require, a good shaking is even then neces' 
sary; all the other garments treated in like manner 
neck or waistbands first with buttons turned inside. 
(In wringing skirts great care should be taken that 
they be wrung evenly, that is all the water wrung 
out of all parts. It may be necessary to put a skirt 
through the wringer as often as three times before 
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this is accomplished ; even so. it pays well for the 
extra trouble. The wringing, she continued, has as 
much to do with the shrinking and thickening of 
flannels, as the temperature of the water or using 
too much bad soap.) Besides, this extra time spent 
in doing the work properly in the laundry saves an 
extra girl s wages in the ironing room. 

As I have before stated, the laundress, or head 
man, if in charge, either will see that the same ironer 
can easily iron two baskets of clothes properly 
wrung, while she is shaking, stretching and trying 
to pull in shape the one basket full carelessly done. 

Madam showed the writer several garments of 
this kind; among them there was a beautiful blue 
dress that was completely ruined— spotted all over 
the skirt and sleeves. This, she said, was a hopeless 
case. The only remedy for this was in sending it to 
the dyers. That was caused by putting soap on it 
in different parts, besides putting in waler much too 
hot and, according to the old fashioned idea, with- 
out wringing by taking it out of the water and let 
ting drip and dry at the same time. This she re- 
turned as it was. Then she showed the writer 
several white flannel dresses and petticoats taken 
from a bundle brought in from a private house (the 
home of one of the wealthiest families of the city — 
Madam's reputation for this kind of work having got 
{nto the homes of the best families) ; among those 
were several colored and white cashmere and merino 
dresses, also white, plain and embroidered child- 
ren's petticoats, some soft and smooth, though 
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washed several times, while others were thick and 
shrunken in spots, while other parts were thin and 
smooth. She explained this by saying the water 
was not properly wrung out of the garments when 
they were first washed, the part having the water 
thoroughly pressed out of it drying first and so 
quickly of course could not shrink, the other parts 
having plenty of time to do all of that. This caused 
the uneven spots on those nice little garments. 
That is one of the principal reasons why a poor 
wringer is not only worthless but actually an injury 
in a laundry, whether public or private, it matters 
very little, she is simply worse than useless. A good 
washer does all parts of the work good. 

IRONING CHILDREN'S GARMENTS, 
When all those nice fine garments were washed 
and run through the wringer according to madam's 
directions, we expected to see them well and care- 
fully shaken, then hung on the bars to dry, "Not so," 
said madam, "I will show you a much better way to 
treat those little garments." She took from a large 
drawer, under the folding table a couple of wide 
padded cheese-cloth sheets. These were made by 
taking three or four widths of cheese-cloth, sewing 
as for an ordinary sheet and placing between both 
sheets a very thin layer of absorbing cotton, tacked 
loosely so as to be easily taken apart to wash. One 
of these she spread on the wide folding table and 
began by buttoning the bands of all the little petti- 
coats, laying each one in a circle cm the cheese- 
cloth. After having covered the sheet with the 
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skirts she covered the whole with another sheet 
made exactly like the first one; then she asked the 
writer to help her to fold the sheets over and over 
until we had a long wide roll of skirts. In this roll 
they lay about twenty minutes. She continued to 
work in this way until the whole lot were folded in 
this absorbing cotton, except where she put dresses 
either colored or white, also ladies flannel dressing 
jackets. After laying those on the sheet she then 
spread smaller spreads (made purposely to lay on 
the skirts) then laid the waists and sleeves on this 
little pad so as to keep the waists from touching of 
the skirts. This prevented any possible danger of 
streaking the skirts from the thicker damp waist 
coming directly in contact with the thinner and 
easier dried skirts when folded in the bundle: so 
that the waists and sleeves were done up in little 
bundles loosely folded over the skirts. This pre- 
vented not alone any danger from ruining and streak- 
ing, but also helped to absorb the water quicker 
from the thickly lined waists and sleeves, which re- 
quired half an hour to lay in this sheet before being 
ready to iron. 

Now as all of those garments were folded at one 
time they were nearly all ready to come out at once, 
and so (except those who had special orders to fil 
out) every ironer had to take one garment and iron 
it as quickly as she could do it well, even madam 
herself then working faster than anyone of the help- 
better, she would not admit, saying: any person 
whpm she had taught how to wash and iron woolen 
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garments must do both as well as she could, or And 
some where else to work. 

In ironing the skirts the writer had no trouble, but 
when madam handed us a dainty little white em- 
broidered dress we hesitated, knowing how beauti- 
fully madam herself and her competent help on both 
sides of us was doing up the same kind^of work. 
With the skirts we had no difficulty in ironing to 
madam's satisfaction. 

« « 
A DIGRESSION. 

[Having had considerable practice when a young 
girl in the ironing room of the private laundry of a 
relative in the city of Cleveland, who was even in 
those days considered an expert in this line, (having 
begun this business by succeeding older members 
of her family in doing the fine laundry of certain 
members of the oldest families of the nobility in the 
city of London for many years before coming to 
America) and the writer remembers well that there 
never was a dull season in her Cleveland laundry. It 
was while in this, laundry the writer first saw the 
inside of a hotel, being sent there to receive the 
money which the housekeepers of the Kennard, 
Weddell and Forest City hotels always collected for 
our friend, and always handed to thexwriter. It was 
during this time the writer, with the consent of our • 
friend, accepted an offer as assistant to one of those 
ladies, this ended the writer's practical work in any 
laundry until we began with Miss Cavanaugh writing 
those papers on Practical Hotel Housekeeping 
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appearing in the Hotel Monthly. It occurred to 
the writer, the laundry being one of the most import- 
ant departments connected with any hotel (not even 
excepting those whose proprietors or managers 
prefer to have only the house clothes done), the 
necessity of doing the dining room and house linen 
makes this department an indispensable part of the 
hotel in which every housekeeper is naturally more 
or less interested; not to mention the great number 
of woolen blankets and flannel sheets, which is, of 
all her duties, one of the most important to see to it 
that they be properly washed if soiled enough to re- 
quire washing before being packed away during the 
summer. Even though the hotel laundry is presided 
over by a most thoroughly competent man or woman 
chosen by the proprietor, that fact does not exempt 
the housekeeper from being interested in the laundry, 
nor is there any rule or precedent that can exempt 
a hotel housekeeper from being interested in the 
hotel laundry so long as the linen, cotton and woolen 
house clothes, over which she has the charge and is 
held responsible for, are washed and either mangled 
or ironed in the house. Having considered all this 
we concluded our paper on "Practical Hotel House- 
keeping" would be incomplete without a few prac- 
tical hints on the best, safest and at the same time 
the most economical way of conducting a laundry. 
The writer at this point for 'the first time became 
painfully aware of the fact that we had not sufficient 
practical knowledge of laundry work to attempt 
writing it for publication in the Hotel Monthly for 
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those very good reasons, and lastly, because we 
thought it would not be doing justice to Miss Cava- 
naugh to expect her to do more than her share in 
writing on that subject. It was for those various 
reasons, then, and the benefit we hoped to derive 
from observation and practical experience in the 
different laundries we had mapped out for our edu- 
cation, did we begin and finish up at last in what 
we considered the very best of them all, just as the 
writer has stated in the preceding chapters of this 
work and after all our experience and the knowledge 
we thought we had acquired through practice and 
the teaching of the many kind-hearted people— men 
and women— whom the writer met, worked for, or 
with in the different laundries.] 
« « 

When it came to the ironing of a dainty little girl's 
cashmere dress waist and sleeves we discovered we 
were merely a novice in the ironing room of Madam 

G 's laundry as an ironer of fine woolen goods, 

the writer having seen excellent work of this kind 
done in many of the fine laundries in which we were, 
but never saw them finished as we did here. It was 
the only laundry in which this class of work looked 
more like coming from the dress maker than from 
the hands of the skilled laundresses, many of whom 
we met and shall always remember with kindness. 

A WORKING MADE EASY IRONING ROOM. 

One great reason for the superiority of madam's 
work over all others we saw, was because her laun- 
dry was fitted up for that purpose. No labor Qr 
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reasonable expense was spared in fitting up madam's 
ironing room; the house carpenter did the principal 
part of the work, making tables, ironing boards and 
boards for washing laces. Boxes, made of thin pine 
boards with lock and key, the sides scantily perfor- 
ated with holes not larger than a small pea and a 
thin tight cover easily opened, made it unnecessary 
to cover with a damp sheet the dampened clothes 
for which those boxes were principally used, being 
made for that perpose alone — no larger than an 
ordinary clothes basket but much easier to handle, 
having four castors to roll it on the floor instead of 
lifting, which must be done with a basket when 
necessary to move from one table to another. Be- 
sides this the box has another advantage over the 
basket: the bottom being perforated like the sides 
gives the clothes all the air that is necessary to pre- 
vent souring or mildew, and still keeps the clothes 
over night perfectly damp and fresh, just right to 
begin to work on after unlocking next morning. 
The writer thought it might well be called a "work- 
ing-made-easy" room ; and yet the only really expen- 
sive articles of furniture in the room were the two 
shirt operator's machines and the gas stove to heat 
the irons. 

However, the writer finished pressing the little 
dress under madam's watchful eye until it came to 
the sleeves: then madam pointed to what seemed to 
the writer from where we were standing to be noth- 
ing more than a cone-shaped piece of wood hanging 
to the leg of one of the ironing tables, but which 
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proved to be an adjustable sleeve board for ironing 
children's sleeves on. It was shaped like a wedge 
two inches wide at the wrist and four inches square 
at the shoulder. This was attached to the leg of 
the table, near the top, with a good strong hinge 
like a door hinge. The whole was then neatly cov- 
ered — the broad end covered so thick that the hinge 
could not possibly damage the tops of the sleeves. 
When necessary to use it for that purpose, she 
raised the board with one hand and with the other 
she pulled a little iron slide, shaped something like 
the letter T, on which the board rested firmly, the 
cross piece being about one-quarter of an inch on 
each side narrower than the board to prevent the 
iron from coming in contact with the sleeve. The 
board in position, we began work on the sleeve over 
and under until we had ironed it well up between 
the elbow and the shoulder. We were then ordered 
to stop, while madam was letting the board drop; 
then we saw why the thick end was padded so care- 
fully and smooth. On this edge and end the extra 
fullness of the little leg of mutton sleeve could be 
ironed as easily as a napkin on a smooth table. Nor 
was that all it was used for: when our sleeve was 
finished and, so W3 thought, ready to take off — that 
is, after having pressed both the sleeves. The 
shoulders, the two backs and front were pressed on 
this same end. This last touch helped more than 
anything else to take away from those garments the 
laundried look we saw in the other laundries. 
Pressed on a table it is almost impossible to get close 
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enough to the seams of sleeves or neck band without 
leaving fine little creases. Pressing over the wedge- 
shaped board the sleeve hanging down naturally, as 
if worn, the ironer can go as close to the seams and 
band or collar as she wishes without leaving any of 
those laundry creases so often noticeable in doing 
this kind of work. 

THE DIFFERENT IRONING BOARDS. 
That day madam showed the writer all the differ- 
ent boards and their uses, which were plentifully 
distributed through the ironing, washroom and dry- 
ing room. Some were, as the writer has already 
stated, for doing up fine lace; others for stretching 
undershirts. These latter boards were of various 
widths, but always at least six inches longer than 
the undershirt, so that it might be ironed on the 
board without taking out the tacking pins used when 
necessary in keeping the garment stretched the de- 
sired length. This, said madam, is our secretin 
stretching woolen garments of this class which have 
been shrunken through carelessness in other laun- 
dries. We have been credited for a long time with 
having a secret process, known only to ourselves of 
doing this work, which anybody with brains and a 
little ingenuity can do as easily, as quickly and as 
well as we can. You see these boards have a brass 
ring on one end where the garments have been 
stretched in proportion as much as we can safely do 
so without tearing; then we hurry them to the dry- 
room and with the ring we hang them on the hooks 
of the bars on which we dry the collars and cuffs; 
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and, you see, they are all covered as carefully and 
smoothly as any of the other ironing boards, because 
we let these remain in the drying room till perfectly 
dry, then, placing damp cheesecloth over it, we iron 
on the board while it is still tacked on. The end 
on which the neck and shoulder was stretched was 
cut off on both sides, leaving a piece about four 
inches wide and six or eight inches long, which 
forms a sort of a neck ; on this neck the ring is put 
through the wood. This is also one of the ends 
which rests on the stools or table while the garment 
is being pressed, just like any ironing board is ar- 
ranged for ironing. We have seen garments two 
inches longer and one and a half inches wider after 
being ironed in this manner than when brought into 
the laundry as considered hopelessly shrunken and 
almost useless to the wearer. 

HASTE MAKES WASTE. 
One fault madam found with us Americans: she 
said we hurried too fast first and got tired before 
we were half through. The American laundresses, 
she continued, are excellent workers, their only 
fault being always in a hurry. She said there was 
not more than one in every ten laundries where the 
manageress would willingly take time enough to 
slip the shirts over those eighteen boards; and yet 
it can often be done as quick as a chambermaid can 
draw as many slips over her pillows, and she thinks 
nothing of it because she is accustomed to doing 
this as an indispensable part of her work in properly 
finishing her bed. 
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Madam then referred to a question we asked her 
one day in the early part of the week — if good thick 
canton flannel sheets were not fully as good as the 
cotton and cheese cloth on which to spread fine 
woolen garments? As madam did not answer us 
then we thought perhaps she did not hear us and 
was not a littie surprised when she apologized for 
not answering our question at once. She said she 
had tried both and found as much difference as 
there is in a piece of soft newspaper and a sheet of 
blotting paper in absorbing ink. 

WASHING VERY DIRTY WOOLENS. 

The writer must not forget to state that flannel or 
woolen garments when very dirty (and we must say 
that we have seen flannel and woolen over and 
undershirts coming from the guest rooms to the 
laundry of many of the best hotels, which were as 
dirty as many of those we have seen in public laun- 
dries belonging to the laboring class) those worn by 
the guests, were of course, worn on the railroad cars 
during long journeys and in some cases were more 
difficult to wash clean than the working man's, this 
laundry being no exception in this respect. But we 
will say to this excellent woman's credit, no matter 
how dirty or how many or how busy or rushed they 
were two pieces of flannel, plain or woven under- 
shirt or overshirt, were never put in one tub at the 
same time to soak and shrink. The more there was 
to be done the more watchful and careful was her 
assistant and, if needs be. her husband. So wel 
did these people manage their help that the two 
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bundle washers and assistant starcher (of whom 
she made an excellent flannel washer) all worked 
for a couple of hours if necessary longer— the man- 
ager as well as his wife — inspecting before stretch- 
ing on the boards those dirty travel-stained garments 
that were brought in. 

Chamber maids and one of the linen-room girls 
told the writer that regular patrons of the house, 
even those coming long distances brought their soiled 
clothes to be done here, so much confidence had 
they in madam's ability as a laundress. Although 
we were informed she had never seen, even at a 
distance, one third of the people, we had no diffi- 
culty in believing certain maids and the gentlemanly 
room clerk, who told the writer the laundry brought 
as many people to that hotel as the dining room, and 
we have every reason for believing many other 
laundries could do the same if they had proper 
people to manage them. 

We must not forget to state that those travel- 
stained flannels, sweaty and damp when taken off. 
to those madam gave plenty of hot suds unsparingly, 
hot water to wash in, hot water for sudsing, hot 
water for rinsing, and after being wrung out of this 
last water it was immediately stretched on the board 
and hung up to dry; and this was all done without 
any extra noise or flurry such as we have seen on 
occasions of this kind in other laundries, the girls 
usually engaged in doing this work and those accus- 
tomed to help, coming forward and doing their parts 
as a matter of course, and that ended it 
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EXPERIENCE WITH A MENDING DEPART- 
MENT IN THE LAUNDRY. 
In this laundry there is a girl constantly employed 
in repairing shirts, mending socks. sewing on buttons 
tapes, and doing any otiier mending that their pa- 
trons order when sending in their bundles. Madam 
remarking: "This is a convenience for gentlemen 
and very profitable for the hotel, as few men except 
tailors care to or can do more than sew on a button 
now and then; even those few men who can do even 
this much, do not always carry buttons, and the loss 
of one button often makes it impossible for a man to 
wear an otherwise desirable and perhaps a favorite 
shirt. If. on examining the work before bundling 
up, 1 find a shirt requiring no more than a button or 
two to make it otherwise ready to wear. I have them 
put on without extra charges, and I find that the 
sewing on of that one single button has often been 
the means of sending a new customer and a new 
patron to the hotel, who. at the time of sewing on 
the button, was three or four hundred miles away 
from here. This girl was an experienced shirt maker 
from one of the best shirt factories in the city. Dur- 
ing one of their du.l seasons about three years ago. 
she came here to help repair a few shirts which I 
had promised to do. and, finding I had not the time 
to spare myself, nor could I spare the sorter (who 
usually did this work: that is, if we promised to do 
it), I advertised a week's work for any girl willing 
to come to the laundry to do it, agreeing to pay her 
liberally, preferring to pay her all we charged for 
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the work than disippoint our customers. She came 
,and not only finished the repairing in less than a 
third of the time it took the sorter and I, besides 
giving the work when finished the appearance of 
having been done by a skilled shirlmakcr (which 
was more than either I or the sorter could do— every 
man to \u% trade I think a good motto). 

As I had engaged her for a week I folt bound in 
honor to keep her a week, my husband thought it 
•would be a good idea to put a slip of paper in the 
bundles of some of those belonging to a few of the 
permanent guests of t!ie house, that we had that 
week engaged an expert shirt maker, to repair 
gentlemen's underwear and shirts, in order to ac- 
commodate in this way any of the gentlemen of the 
house. You can imagine how surprised we were on 
receiving not only the mending of the clothes of the 
guests in whose bundles my husband put the notes, 
but the mending of other people in the house of 
whom we had never even heard before. We put the 
bundles by themselves on a table, had the girl look 
them over, who said all that was needed to make 
the greater number of the shirts as good as almost 
new was a new front in some, a new band on the 
neck or wrist bands on others, and so on, until she 
ha^ looked through them all. As my husband was 
the originator ot this new industry, through putting 
the notes in the bundU'S, I concluded to let both 
himself and the girl finish it the best way they could. 
As I have already said I had as much as I was able 
to attend to that week without sewing or mending. 
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He looked at the pile in despair. The girl seeing 

his dilemma said, Why Mr. there is no trouble 

at all in finishing this work by Saturday evening; if 
you go yourself, or I can go to the factory and get 
all that's needed at wholesale price to fi.iish up this 
work. That seemed to be the only way, so they both 
w.^rit and bou;ht Ihe bosoms and a couple of y.irds 
of muslin for bands. She sat down to work and 
sure enough by Saturday, early i:i the afternoon, ajl 
the work was ready, not only the sewing but the 
laundering: and belter than all, we found on mak- 
ing up our accounts she had not only earned her 
own wages and the cost of the linen, but double her 
salary, and enough to pay her carfare home that 
night and back again Monday morning, which wt 
cheerfully gave her and have continued to do from 
then till now." 

MEND LACE CURTAINS IN THE LAUNDRY. 
This girl has a little corner of the ironing room 
partitioned off from the rest of the room, in which 
she has her machine and boxes containing her linen, 
c )tton and the thread which she uses. In this little 
room also is darned or mended all the lace curtains 
belonging to the house, that being a part of their 
agreement, a voluntary agreement to this effect 
having been made with the manager of the last and 
only other hotel in which they worked in America, 
they thinking, as a matter of course, they must re- 
pair the damage to anything done in the laundry; 
not then being aware of the fact that it is customary 
in certain American hotel laundries to jam the 
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clothes through the wringer or extractor, as we have 
already stated, and then expect the linen room girls 
to repair all the damages. The writer is satisfied if 
this was one of the conditions on which either house, 
keeper or manager hired either the man or the 
woman who managed their laundry, it would save 
hundreds of dollars yearly in the majority of Amer- 
ican hotels. It is almost in vain for a housekeeper 
to complain, the proprietor and manager alone can 
remedy this wholesale destruction of lace curtains. 
The manager of a laundry who woald permit, much 
less order curtains put into a washer, should be 
treated like ary other person guilty of willful des- 
truction of property. There is nothing more trying 
to the patience of a housekeeper than to be ordered 
to hang fresh curtains in a certain room, perhaps 
the very best in the house, and get them back from 
the laundry so badly damaged that it requires a 
day's mending and then, perhaps, are only fit to 
hang in a cheap court room. Unless she has full 
control of the laundry she is poweiless in this case, 
the proprietor or manager being the only ones able 
to remedy this evil, and this they can do only by 
making it one of the conditions on hiring their man 
that he repair all the damages he permits, not only 
in the matter of lace curtains, but any other article 
belonging to the house as well, if torn in the laundry 
should be repaired there. Certainly when linen or 
cotton from long service or frequent washing and 
ironing or mangling wears out, that is no fault of the 
people of the laundry, as a rule; but even then, with 
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a little more care, those might be made to last a 
little longer sometimes, and thereby save much 
time and labor. 

LAUNDRY HANDS MUST BE IN LOVE WITH 
THEIR WORK. 
To make a laundry a success, that is, in plain 
words, to make it pay, the man or woman in charge 
should first be in love with their work, preferring 
laundry work to any other, and next should endeavor 
to employ only those who, like themselves, would 
not feel content any where but in a laundry. Any 
person not having a preference for laundry work, 
no matter how hard they may try, will always find 
it uphill work, and to keep a person of this kind, 
though often done in a spirit of kindness, is in reality 
rather more of an injury to the person, a source of 
anxiety to the head laundress, and, in certain cases, 
an injustice to the house. Such people may work in 
a laundry only during a very busy season, when it is 
impossible to get competent help, then only is it ex- 
cusable in keeping such a person. The writer re- 
members one girl in particular who was a flannel 
ironer in a certain laundry, she having done this 
work for the headlaundress in different hotels. She 
was a good ironer from long practice, only not 
through choice. She rarely spoke to anybody except 
to the headlaundress, having an habitual frown on 
her face. We asked her one morning if she was 
sick*, she curtly answered "no." We had not the 
courage to speak to her again until she came and 
stood near our table saying 'Miss Bresnan, I am 
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ashamed of myself for answering you so shortly this 
morning, but I am so tired of this work that I almost 
hate myself." The writer asked, "Then why do 
you do this work if you dislike it so much?" She 
told us because she could find nothing else to do. 
We asked her what work she thought she would 
like. "Chamber work" she said. We asked why 
she did not try and get it then, instead of working 
so much against her inclination in a laundry. S!ie 
replied she could not get it to do in any hotel in 
which she had worked, it being against the rules of 
the house to change places, and as she was employed 
all day had no chance to go out and look elsewhere. 
We were not at all surprised when the headlaundress 
told us the longer that girl worked for her the less 
she accomplished, saying, "She does her work all 
right, but she could do a great deal more work a 
year ago than now." We felt like telling her she 
would do a great deal less next year in that same 
laundry. We saw a large number of girls who had 
worked in the laundry since the opening of the hotel. 
We noticed them often running in to the laundry 
before breakfast to see that the irons were all on to 
heat, some to arrange their tables, others to prepare 
the water for washing or put the mangle sheet on, 
all bright and happy. The writer said one morning- 
'You girls must like to work in a laundry." "Yes in- 
deed maam, they answered; no other work before 
laundry work for us." Those are the kind of girls 
to have in a laundry. On such girls only can a man- 
ager depend when an unexpected lot of extra work 
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. cimcsin. Those girls, along with being reliable, 
are as a rule, kind hcaricd and generous, often 
shouldering half the burden of the new or inexper- 
ienced girl until they teach her how to do the work, 
and do it willingly and cheerfully; while the "flannel 
ironer type" will calmly stand and see new hands 
ruin whole suits of flannc!s rather than teach them 
by a few words or a Utile showing, not always so 
much through selfishness and ill-nature, but because 
disliking it so much themselves they cannot see how 
anybody else can. and so the world goes in the 
laundry. 

MISFIT'S AMONG 1 HE WORKERS. 
Nor is the laundry the only place in the hotel thai 
have misfits; they are to be found among chamber- 
maids scrub girls and paint cleaners as well, and 
according to the writer's opinion, is chiefly thedause 
of much of the annoyance and most of the difficul- 
ties many excellent housekeepers have in getting 
their work done to their satisfaction. 'I he chamber 
maid who is always late in getting on her floor in the 
morning is sure to be late in finishing her work, and 
in the evening is the last to hand in her keys at the 
linen room. The same girl is the one that is always 
tired whether she has much or little work to do. 
During a dull season, when the house is not nearly 
as full as at other times, she is still tired because 
she is expected to go through her vacant rooms to 
dust or whatever else they need, and during a crowd 
she is almost alWays sick. She is either one of two 
things; she is not in her proper place, clearly. Cham* 
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ber work is not her vocation, or, if it is, then through 
long service it has become monotonous, the same 
things to do every day has made her discontented. 
To save this girl then from becoming a chronic 
grumbler, and also to save any of the others from 
imitating her bad example, a change of ^ork is 
in order; let her scrub for a while, a week or two. 
and if she doesn't like that then give her a vacation, 
and then. if chamber work is her vocation, when she 
comes back she will be all the better for her rest. 
The writer knows by experience that there is always 
one or more such girls in many good hotels and this 
has been our remedy in successfully curing tardiness 
in the morning and chronic grumbling during the 
day. This, of course, does not apply to the hun- 
dreds of good honest faithful girls who are working 
in hotels throughout the United States, but to the 
few misfits and to the chronic grumblers whose bad 
example in this respect has often had the effect of 
making r«^ally gjod girls as dissatisfied and almost 
as useless as themselves. The writer knows of a 
girl who is at present at work in a hotel where she 
has been for seventeen years and although having 
never heard her grumble or find fault with the work 
we are convinced that it would pay the good pro- 
prietor of this fine hotel (the best in the city in , 
which it is locaied) if he give this girl six weeks va- 
cation and pay her while she is gone, and give her a 
different floor to work on when she comes back, for 
at least six months; her worst fault being visiting 
and gossiping, leaving her pails and broom in the 
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hall hindering the other girls. This, the linen room 
girl, who has also been there for years, has told the 
writer has been her custom for years, each succeed' 
ing housekeeper giving her up for a bad job in this 
respect. As she is otherwise a good, honest, faith- 
ful girl and a good worker herself, the only perma- 
nent cure for her is a vacation, she being quite too 
old 10 scrub. 

TROUBLE WITH KITCHEN CLOTHES IN THE 
LAUNDRY. 

As we have already stated Madam was very am- 
bitious that the laundry should be one of the best 
paying departments in the hotel, never refusing a 
bundle large or small unless she was quite certain 
it could not be finished properly and in time; but if 
either she or her husband had any doubts about its 
not being done, she usually sent a note stating the 
case exactly as she thought, waited for an answer 
and acted accordingly. 

But there was one thing that both she and her 
husband objected to, and that was the washing of 
the greasy cloths from the kitchen Said Madam: 
"Considering the great amount of washing that is 
done for the back part of the house free of charge 
we think all the dirty towels from the kitchen, pan- 
tries, bake room and pastry room should be washed 
before sending to the laundry, not by the men. of 
course, except those men engaged in washing the 
pans (they should certainly wash all of the grease 
and burned vegetable which necessarily and una- 
voidably sticks to the pans). The towels they take 
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to remove this with should be washed free from all 
of this instead of sending to the laundry in a dirty, 
slimy lump such as this pile is, (as she emptied a 
large basket full of very much soiled clothes on the 
floor, showing unmistakable evidence of having 
come from either kitchen or bake shop). This" said 
she, "is the only disagreeable feature I find in the 
American hotel laundry: not so much in doing the 
work as a knowledge of the fact that we get no 
credit for the great amount of it we are forced to do, 
often to the exclusion of other work which we are 
obliged to refuse and which would add considerable 
to the profit of the laundry and hotel." We could 
scarcely avoid admitting that it was a sorry looking 
pile, and asked What would you do if you had the 
right to change all this? She answered "I would sug- 
gest the girls in the kitchen, bakery and pantries, as 
well as the men engaged in washing the greasy pans 
and copper cooking vessels all be compelled to wash 
the grease and slime from all of their towels before 
sending them into the laundry. If this was the rule" 
said Madam, "much of the difficulty we often have 
in sending those towels back when called for would 
be done away with because, as you see." she con- 
tinued, "it is impossible to wash those with any 
other work in the laundry; so filthy are they we are 
always obliged to prepare a special suds for them, 
and as it is not always convenient for us to stop our 
other (and in our estimation the most profitable) 
work, merely to accommodate the dishwashers, who. 
we think, should at least take as much interest in 
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their towels as do the scrub girls in their scrub 
cloths, or the maids in their dusters, or, in fact, as 
do any other employes take in the implements they 
use in doing their work." The writer frankly ad" 
mitted that we thought her suggestions were not 
only reasonable but practical, that with plenty of hot 
water, soap and soda, both of which latter there is 
always plenty to be had in the storeroom (kept there 
for that purpose) any girl or woman or man engaged 
in washing dishes oL any kind, having two stout 
arms, should feel ashamed to send to either the 
linen room or laundry towels reeking with grease 
and burned vegetables; this also applies to towels 
from other departments, which are equally as disa- 
greeable to hrindle and wash, being usually satura- 

A SUGGESTION FOR HANDLING THE 
GREASY KITCHEN LINEN. 
ted with slimy gelatin or fruit stains. The writer 
would go still further than Madam in this matter: 
we would suggest that those girls should not only 
wash the worst of the slime and grease from their 
towels, but that, instead of doing what is customary 
in many hotels, send these to the linen room before 
they are washed (where they are then thrown down 
any where and that where often the very place the 
waiter having charge of the dining room linen may 
throw bis load of table cloths and napkins), any 
person having read the description the writer has 
given of those dish towels can imagine the result ! 

Whether dish towels are worn out or lost in the 
laundry it is difficult to say, but quite certain it is 
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that, with the single exception of the table napkins, 
there is nothing coming into a linen-room so difficult 
to account for as the kitchen and bake room towels. 
When asked to account for them the answer usually 
is, they sent them to the laundry; and those in the 
laundry insist they sent back as many as were re- 
ceived. The writer, not wishing to be quoted in the 
matter, will let it drop, though we have our own 
opinion of what becomes of some of the dirtiest. 

HAVE EACH WORKER RESPOXSIBLE FOR 
THE PARTICULAR CLOTHES HE USES. 

Now all of tl'is should be avoided, and it certainly 
could be if each person be given as many towels as 
they consider necessary to do their woik jplroperly. 
They are the best judges in the matter. The house- 
keeper hasn't any better idea of the number of 
towels necessary to wash and wipe the dishes than 
the chef hds of the number of towels a chamber- 
maid needs for her division of rooms. When a 
housekeeper, or even a linen room girl, says a cer- 
tain amount of dishtovvels should be sufficient, she 
simply doesn't know what she is talking about: but 
she can find out by asking each one how many they 
need, and cut and hem for each person the exact 
number they say they need, and then mark each 
person's towels with a special mark so that the dish- 
washers' white, the pan washers', and the ccoks* 
side towels can be easily distinguished each from 
the others. This rule would be well to follow also 
in selecting the materials for the silver and glass 
towels and those used in the bar room (as the towels 
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used in those two departments are usually of striped 
or plaid linen crash) although the quality may be 
always the same, there should be enough difference 
in figure to be able to distinguish them on sight. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the man who wipes 
the silver and glass in the pantries and the man who 
wipes the glasses and trays in the bar room use their 
towels very differently. The towels in those two 
departments should always be brought to the linen 
room, as also the barkeepers' jackets and aprons, so 
that they can be mended if necessary (unless the 
barkeepers have made other arrangements) ; but the 
people in the kitchen, without exception, should 
take care of and be held responsible for every towel 
marked for every person and class of dishwashers 
both in the kitchen and Dake-room. This includes 
also the help's dining room waiters as well. We 
have been where it was simply impossible to keep 
any account of the kitchen towels until this plan was 
tried ; after that we had no more trouble. The man 
who collected the clothes for the laundry, instead of 
coming to the linen room for the help's working 
clothes and dish towels as formerly, went direct to 
the kitchen, collected from each person the number 
of pieces, counted them, gave each person a dupli- 
cate slip with the number of pieces (towels or per- 
sonal pieces of working clothes) and delivered to 
each person what their slip called for when returned. 
This saved a great deal of time to the people in the 
back of the house and to those in the linen room* 
which, as everybody knows, is generally located in 
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the central part of the hotel, consequently often- 
times quite a distance from the back part of the 
house. 

SOLVING THE DISH TOWEL QUESTION. 

The writer has devoted considerable time and* 
perhaps, many will think too much to what seems 
rather an insignificant matter, but to those who 
know from experience the lack of sufficient dish 
towels during a meal, is a very serious matter. 
Though the meal may be perfect in every detail, 
without a sufficient number of dishes of the kind 
necessary to serve it on, it might better be plain and 
served accordingly. So that the lack of a dish towel 
during a meal might be as disastrous to a waiter as 
was the loss of a horseshoe nail to the owner of the 
horse who lost the race. Certainly the waiter could 
hardly expect a tip from the diner for his prompt- 
ness in serving his dinner if the dishwasher's towels 
are all used and he is obliged to wait^ until she re- 
turns from the linen room with fresh ones; and if 
his order has been partly served so much the worse 
for both waiter and diner. The writer was employed 
in a certain well known hotel where this was a case 
of common occurence. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it was quite impossible for her to keep 
the different dishwashers supplied with towels, and 
a knowledge of the fact that the competent lady 
who was housekeeper before we came there had the 
same difficulty, was some consolation, yet not quite 
enough to convince us that the towels in that part 
of the house were worn out as fast as they would 
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have us believe. So accustomed were they to have 
an old bed spread or room towel given them to help 
out during the meal that they were very much lur- 
prised one day on being told all the old bed spreads 
were gone, and as the new ones were rather expen- 
sive we would have to speak to the manager about 
the scarcity of dish towels, which we did. only to 
be told by the manager, after arching his brows and 
wrinkling his forehead "Why, Miss Bresnan I got 
two large bolts of towelings a few days before you 
came : however, if we need more we must have them. 
I will get some more." Which he did, only to be 
told the same in a few days more. The writer then 
explained the second time of the scarcity ot old 
spreads. Fortunately for the writer this gentleman 
is an experienced hotel man, now proprietor of hit 
own hotel, lived at the time with his wife in the 
hotel. Both being in the linen room when we asked 
for the second lot of towels (this lady often coming 
to the linen room when wisliing to speak to the 
housekeeper, has the best kind of a knowledge that 
it was quite impossible to wear out the towels ai 
fast as they were called for) at once told hpr hus- 
band what she thought. There was nothing left for 
the man to do but order more toweling at once; but 
he consented to act on his wife's and the writer's 
suggestions, that, in future, all the dishwasheri, 
men and women, after having first been supplied 
with as many towels as they considered necessary 
to do their work properly, that each person be held 
responsible for his or her own towels, (after having 
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them first marked with a special mark for each per- 
son, and that it was their business to count their 
towels before sending them to the laundry and the 
same to count them on being returned, and if any 
were missing send at once to the manager of tue 
laundry rather than come to the linen room insisting 
that the linen room girl must furnish towels or they 
cannot wash dishes). It was a great surprise, and 
to some a very disagreeable one, to be told that in 
future each person should take care of their own 
towels and on no account come to the linen room 
except to exchange their old towels for new ones 
(and those old ones should first be sent to the laun- 
dry and washed before bringing them), ihen only 
would they get towels from the linen room. We 
must not omit to say that in this hotel the work of 
the whole house was done at a public laundry and 
not in the hotel. Certain it is, that after the laundry 
man began to take to the kitchen the clothes that 
belonged there (this includes the cooks clothes as 
well as the towels) we had no more trouble looking 
for lost aprons or caps or jackets or dish towels, 
which up to that time was a constant worry and 
expense. 

REASONS WHY THE HOTEL SHOUI^D OPER- 
ATE ITS OWN LAUNDRY. 
Surprising as it may seem there are to be found 
among hotel men a few who say that they find it 
more profitable to get their work done at a public 
laundry than have it done in the hotel. Under cer- 
tain circumstances that may be true; but with 
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proper machinery, a good manager to attend to his 
or her business and rooms with plenty of light and 
air, the proprietor of the hotel would find it equally 
as profitable to have the work done at the hotel as 
does the man who, at his own expense, comes to the 
hotel, gathers up and carts to his laundry and back 
again to the hotel as much as he can get; and the 
larger the bundles the happier he is. Certainly it 
would be quite ridiculous to even imagine that the 
proprietor of a public laundry would do this merely 
for pastime, especially as he has to pay high rent 
for his rooms; and as his help are obliged to room 
and board themselves he has to pay them wages 
accordingly, much higher than the hotel man. 

We asked the manager of one laundry why it was 
that the entire washing of a large hotel was being 
done there instead of being done at the hotel laun- 
dry. He said, chijfly because parts of the machin- 
ery was worn out and the hotel manager thought it 
would cost less to get it done there than repair the 
machinery; which, he said, was a mistake, he having 
examined the worn out parts and thought sixty dol- 
lars would cover the entire costs of the repairs. To 
the personal knowledge of the writer, on certain 
days as many as twenty-three hundred pieces were 
sent there from that hotel: but cannot say that as 
many were always returned in the evening. Having 
been there ourself, the writer knows that with 
the best intentions it is often utterly impossible for 
the people in the public laundries to send back all 
the work sent there exactly on time. We will make 
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special mention, without giving names, of a couple 
of laundries doing a thriving business during the 
summer season in two lake cities whose proprietors 
besides doing an enormous amount of city work 
undertook to do the house linen of a large hotel 
and cabin and table linen of two or three large pas 
senger boats; consequently the help were over 
worked. Long hours over hot irons or steam mangles, 
among buzzing machinery ail day, during which they 
had very little rest, only to begin again after a few 
minutes at a hastily eaten supper and work far into 
the night, it isn't to be wondered at that long before 
the season closed things were often pretty badly 
mixed. It was in vain that the housekeepers of 
those two hotels protested that all this linen was 
not returned : the people in the laundry were equally 
as certain that it was and stoutly denied having 
either mislaid or lost a single piece. Although the 
writer worked for a short time in both laundries 
(they were more than five hundred miles apart) 
yet the conditions were exactly the same in both. 
Being personally acquainted with the proprietors 
of both establishments I can truthfully say that 
neither had the least thought or intention to cheat 
or defraud their patrons, and often paid for lost or 
damaged pieces when the demand was reasonable 
and just. But it was often difficult for them to de- 
cide who was right, their help or th'^ir patrons. 
However, we must admit that the housekeeper of 
one hotel was sd watchful (often coming to the laun- 
dry demanding her linen) tb.at she was forced at the. 
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end of the season to send back certain pieces, hav- 
ing more than her share; while the other whore 
ported her losses through the telephone, was not so 
successful. The writer asked the driver of the 
wagon who was right. Said he "The housekeeper," 
and told us the girl, in order to save herself, was in 
the halpit of going to the hotel laundry bask»>ts to 
fill out tlie missing pieces ot smaller housis; and if 
any person interested in the matter cared to, they 
could find several pieces of the hotel linen in such 
places However, there came a day of reckoning 
I he manager of (he hotel came to the laundry and 
told the proprietor that he had himself, and one 
other officer of the hotel, on different occasions, 
seen in a certain barber shop the hotel towels. The 
manager of the laundry was dumbfounded; but the 
hotel man invited him to go there with him, even 
then, and see for himself, as there was a good pile 
with the hotel mark in plain sight on the barber 
shelf. The barbe'r admitted they were not his, but 
said he had sent his to the laundry and that tluy 
(the laundry) had to send the same number back or 
pay for them; stating, he cared very little whose 
mark was on the towels so long as they returned an 
equal number of those he sent out. Of course there 
were changes in the laundry at once, and changes 
in the hotel as well, by getting their laundry in 
working order and having their work done at the 
hotel, from which it should have never been taken 
KEEPING COUNT OF THE LINEN. 
Having began those papers, as we stated in the 
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beginning, simply for a help to young housekeepers 
and those intending to fill housekeeper positions, 
therefore to those the writer would advise by say- 
ing: Ladies, before you send your linen to any 
laundry count carefully and accurately, yourself 
occasionally, and let that occasion be as often as 
you can conveniently do so, always with the assist- 
ance of one of your linen room girls in whom you 
have unlimited confidence, not from hearsay but 
from actual experience. After being convinced that 
she is honest, faithful and perfectly accurate don't 
change her, even to take your sister in her place; 
better have a stanger on whom you can rely than a 
frivolous, giddy, thoifghtless sister in the linen room. 
With linen room girls of this class and you notice 
on Saturday night a deficiency in the height of any 
certain pile of linen, ask for the cause; and on be- 
ing told that they had already noticed and sent word 
to the laundry of the shortage and were told that all 
the hotel linen for the week in the laundry was re- 
turned, it is your duty to go at once to the manager 
of the laundry, if it is done in the hotel, or send a 
note if done at a public laundry (unless there are 
telephone connections between the hotel and laun- 
dry) ; in either case do as the baber did, insist on 
having every piece of your linen returned either 
that night or early Monday morning. Take no ex- 
cuse; give them to understand that nothing but the 
missing pieces of linen will satisfy you, or that you 
will report the shortage to the manager of the hotel 
and have him charge it up to the laundry, and de- 
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pend upon it, after an experience of this kind once 
or twice, you will have very little trouble in getting 
your linen promptly and entirely, when they under- 
stand you will not be trifled with. Although in some 
cases, it happens they may tell you, and insist that 
they have already sent back the full number of 
pieces though not exactly the kind you call for. 
For instance: the total number of your pieces that 
day added up would amount (o fourteen hundred 
pieces, and you would get fourteen hundred back; 
but when window rags are included in the fourteen 
hundred it is easy to multiply and divide by using 
the rags for that purpose, but it wouldn't fill up the 
gap in the piles of your towels or pillow cases, the 
loss of which you should be able to miss at a glance 
on their shelf in the linen room. 

To do this it is only necessary to have a certain 
number of towels in each pile, say twenty, that's the 
easiest and quickest number to count by twenty in 
ea.:h pile, and ten piles in a row exactly three deep, 
and you know at a glance you have six hundred 
towels. Pillow cases when folded a certain way, 
are not much thicker than a towel and can be piled 
as the towels are. Sheets, although when folded 
are four times as wide as either pillow cases or 
towels, are no thicker, they can also be piled twenty 
high, two deep and five in a row, and you have two 
hundred in each lot. Your spreads come next, 
making due allowance for the diflference in bulk, 
and in this way every piece you have in the linen 
room, and those the watch girls have brought in 
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from the rooms on change, can be seen and counted 
in a few minutes. Now as every housekeeper knows 
the number of rooms that are in order, whether oc- 
cupied or not (if they are in order, the beds a e 
made each with two sheets and pillow slips, blankets 
and a spread, and a certain number of towels, say 
four in each room) and knowing exactly the number 
of beds in each room she adds all of those to those 
already counted in the linen room. 

Having found the total number, she has still three 
other lists to look at before she can accurately tell 
how many pieces of the different classes are missing ; 
those three lists are the number of extra towels 
given to either bell boy or maids during the week 
for certain rooms, and the maid in whose rooms they 
were put must give an account of them. If she has 
twenty rooms and her regular allowance is four 
towels to a room, she is held responsible for eighty 
towels, but if she or a bell boy takes six extra towels 
to her division, she must, on Saturday night, give an 
account of those six towels, if she has not already 
done so. Now the next list is that when the maid, 
finding one or more towels missing from one of her 
occupied rooms after the guest has left, either by 
day or during the night, she must report it at once 
or the maid will be expected to furnish it when 
counting her towels. In this case the number of 
the room from which it was taken, and the date, is 
kept in the linen room in a little book. Then the 
last is the list of discarded linen, if any, how many, 
and to what class does it belong. When all of this 
is done the housekeeper can tell the laundry man or, 
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for that matter, any one that wishes to know, ex* 
actly the number and kind of pieces that are missing, 
and this can be done with very little trouble and in 
much less time than it has taken us to write it. After 
making a note of and deducting the number of the 
"worn," "lost" or "stolen by the guests" from the 
rooms she enters in her linen book the number of 
pieces she has left. Following this rule the house- 
keeper is never unprepared, if asked to give an idea 
. of the amount of linen in use through the house, ex- 
cept with the dining room linen. This latter she 
cannot at all times give an accurate account, be- 
cause, never knowing exactly how many table cloths 
and napkins are on the tables, or hidden away dirty 
in some corner, in the dining room closets or side 
boards, used by late guests in the dining room after 
the linen from the regular meal had been gathered 
and carried to the linen room; as this is a case ot 
common occurence for which, seemingly, no one is 
to blame, we have nothing to say. 

But the napkins can be counted in twenties, 
twenty fives or in fifties, laid fl^t, then turned once, 
laid on the shelf with the edges turned towards the 
wall, the rolled side outwards; being so thin and 
small four or five hundred can easi'y be arranged in 
one pile. Table cloths, folded somewhat like sheets 
and tray cloths, not so very many in number, can 
easily be counted. However, though admitting she 
cannot at all times be positive, she can give a pretty 
accurate guess every Saturday night simply by the 
size of the piles and the number of hundreds of nap- 
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kins and cloths on the shelves: and as she makes a 
new entry every Saturday night and compares it 
with the list of the Saturday prsvious, she can at 
least tell hoiv many were lost, discarded or worn 
out during the week. It is hardly necessary to state 
that the assistance of the faithful competent linen 
room girls are absolutely necessary in order to ac' 
complish this, one of the most important of the 
housekeeper's duties. 

HOUSEKEEPER TAKES PRIDE IN LINEN 

ROOM. 
In the linen room, more than even in the parlor, 
does the housekeeper take a pardonable pride ; real- 
izing thai- she is only an employvS does not deprive 
her of a feeling of genuine pleasure on Saturday 
night; her inventory taken; her linen all neatly 
folded, each class on its own shelf; the unfinished 
sewing or mending neatly folded and put in its 
proper place, either in basket, drawer or shelf spec- 
ially set apart for mending or making up new linen; 
thread rolled neatly on partly used spools and put 
in machine drawers; pins and needles all put away; 
the machine cleaned and covered all ready for work 
Monday morning; floor swept, scrap-baskets emp* 
tied, no one can deny that housekeeper feels as 
proud of her linen room while she ren^ains in the 
hotel as does the lady in the grandest private man- 
sion of her elegant household linen. It is so natural 
for women to take care of linen that it se^ms almost 
a pity that the use of machinery and steam makes it 
absolutely necefssary to employ meii to do the great* 
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er and heavier part of laundry work. Now this 
thought occured to the writer after seeing a couple 
of girls, who could not speak one word of English, 
almost caressing the flowers and fruit or leaves on 
table linen, which either the mangle or flat iron 
always brings out in properly laundried Irish table 
linen; those girls, who, a few weeks before, came 
to work in the laundry and did not know what a flat 
iron was and had never seen a mangle, appreciating 
the beauty of fine linen as they did, made us think 
they would make the right kind of hotel linen room 
seamstresses; and. shortly after, having an oppor- 
tunity of putting our thoughts in practice, we en- 
gaged one ourself as assistant in the linen room, and 
recommended the other to a housekeeper who is a 
friend of the writer, and found both to be even 
better than we expected. Girls of this class, appre- 
ciating the beauty of fine linen, will mend a rent in 
table cloth or napkin as neatly and carefully as they 
would a jabot of rare old lace were it given to them 
to do; and yet, with all the natural talent and skill 
that all women have for doing laundry work in steam 
laundries, the day is near at hand when their ser- 
vices as manfiger will have to be discontinued owing 
to the great danger of life and limb to women with 
flowing skirts and long hair working among belts 
and around machinery; and, although we admit it 
is in some respects much pleasanter for the house- 
keeper to have a woman directing the laundry than 
a man, and admitting that at the present time there 
are in a great number of laundries women who have 
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succeeded where men have failed to give satisfac- 
tion in the management of the laundries, with no 
other assistance but that which the regular house 
engineer can give, this would seem a direct contra- 
diction to our other statement, which we still be- 
lieve to be correct. 

MALE EMPLOYES PREFERABLE FOR STEAM 
LAUNDRIES. 

We would like to finish without giving our readers 
any harrowing descriptions of accidents in laundries ; 
but as the writer is well aware of the fact that 
housekeepers in certain hotel laundries managed 
by men have considerable trouble in getting their 
house linen done at the proper time for various reas- 
ons, (a few of which the writer will give later on in 
this paper, although admitting that the head laun- 
dress, understanding in some cases better than a 
man the importance of having the room linen done 
according to the housekeeper's orders) nevertheless 
the writer is in favor of having a manager rather 
than a woman, even though she is by nature and 
practice far superior to a man in handling lace cur- 
tains and all kinds of fine laundering; he, on the 
other hand, is not only sup rior to a woman, but 
actually indispensable in doing the heavier and con- 
sequently larger amount jf work necessary to supply 
all parts of the hotel. 

Knowing that many will not agree with the writer 
in this we will give one instance of what the writer 
saw with her own eyes. In one laundry a young girl 
without thought of fear or danger went so near one 
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of the belts that it caught just a little bit of a few 
loose hairs and before anybody knew what happened 
she was carried screaming up the belt, which was 
stopped just before she reached the ceiling. When 
the writer left she was lying in one of the best rooms 
in the house, having, at the expense of the house, 
the best doctors in city. That convinced the writer 
of the danger that threatens women attempting to 
fill men's positions in steam laundries. And, we 
will also say. there are always intelligent men look- 
ing for such positions, who would cheerfully attend 
to a housekeeper's order, understanding the im- 
portance of so doing to be in the interest of their 
employer. 

HOUSEKEEPERS RELATION TO IHE 
LAUNDRY. 
When the manager of a laundry in any hotel 
ignores the authority of the housekeeper it is time 
to make a change in the laundry, or give that person 
a proper understanding of the difference in their 
positions; granted that in a case of this kind the 
manager, or even the proprietor himself, chooses to 
engage the head laundress or head man, that does 
not release the head of the laundry from bein^ sub- 
ject to the housekeeper's authority in matters con- 
nected with her department. She has as much 
authority in the laundry whi'e her work is being 
done there as she has in the office while directing 
the scrub girls or house men, when their duties call 
them there, and certainly she has a right in the 
laundry where at least two thirds of the 'work done 
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there comes direct from the house keepejc's depart, 
ment. We would like to see all the linen for which 
the housekeeper is held responsible, for just three 
days only, kept from tbe laundries of some of those 
we refer to, merely to show them that it is chiefly to 
do the work in the housekeeper's department and 
the dining room linen that he or she holds their 
position. 

In writing those papers, we have mentioned no 
names nor ever made any disagreeable personal re- 
marks, nor have we the slightest intention of doing 
so now that we are on the concluding paper, because 
we have been most kindly treated by all; but we 
think it no harm to state that the persons who go to 
certain hotel laundries and confidentially whisper 
in the ear of the heads of those rooms to pay no 
attention to what the housekeeper says, telling him 
"go on with your work; she's got nothing to say to 
you; the manager hired you; she is merely looking 
out for herself, you do the same: it is to her own 
credit to get the work done as soon as she can." 
Certainly we admit that part of the advice is correct ; 
that it is the ambition of every housekeeper to do 
her work so thoroughly that she will be able to gain 
not only the esteem of her employer but of the 
patrons of the hotel, who are chiefly the sufferers 
when there is a lack of harmony between the heads 
of the two departments just mentioned. 

Formerly, and even until the last few years, the 
employes in the majority of hotels were confined to 
people of just these nationalities, namely Great 
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Britain and Ireland and the different parts of Ger- 
many. Now it is quite diiTerent ; it is only necessary 
for any one to simply walk through a hotel during 
working hours to be convinced that the modern hotel 
is as cosmopolitan in its employes 9s are the landing 
places of immigrant ships. Any one understanding 
this can easily excuse even the manager of a certain 
laundry, whose knowledge of the English language 
is very limited, when he deliberately ignores the 
housekeeper's order, after being repeatedly told by 
a false friend that she has no authority to give him - 
an order. 

EXPERIENCE WITH A MISCHIEF MAKER. 

Another instance: a manager of one of the largest 
and best furnished hotel laundries of any in which 
we have had experience, got an idea from one of 
those false friend's confidential whispers that it was 
the housekeeper's business to take the stains out of 
the lace curtains before sending to the laundry, and 
actually carried the curtains to the private office of 
the hotel manager, one morning, asking that gentle- 
man to use his authority in compelling the house- 
keeper to wash the stains out of an armful of lace 
curtains which he threw on the manager's desk. 
The gentleman, as he afterward said, was pre-occu- 
pied with something more important even than the 
washing of soiled curtains, told him to leave them 
there and he would see about it after he was gone. 
The manager then rung for the housekeeper, asked 
her why she sent such looking curtains to the laun- 
dry. She asked what he meant and was dumb- 
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founded to be told it ivas her duty to wash out all the 
stains before sending to the laundry. The house- 
keeper made no reply but gathered up the curtains 
and made a good strong suds in one of the public 
bath tubs and was busily engaged in washing the 
curtains, when the manager rapped at the door and 
asked her out in the hall, where the laundry man 

was waiting : then he said to the man "B . do you 

know what I hired you to do," the man said he did. 
•'I am afraid not. or you would not bring that pile of 
dirty curtains into my private office" said the mana- 
ger, "so I think I had better tell you right here 
before the housekeeper. In the first place, I tell 
you I pay the housekeeper to gather up, or' see to it 
that some one else does, all the soiled linen in her 
department from the curtains that cover the window 
to the canvas drop cloth the painter uses to cover 
the carpet when painting or calcimining the walls or 
ceilings; and I pay you to wash, or see to it that 
some else does, every thing the housekeeper thinks 
proper to send to the laundry to be washed ; and 
if you are not able, or perhaps, not willing to do all 
of this. I shall be obliged to find somebody that is." 
He asked him then why it was that he thought the 
housekeeper should first wash the stains. He said 
he was told it was her duty to do so. The manager 
asked who told him. This he was not willing to 
tell. The manager told him take his choice' tell 
the name of the person who caused the trouble or 
leave at once. B saw the manager was in earn- 
est and meant what he said; and as his position is 
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good, and the salary equally so. he concluded to tell 
the name of his friend. Mischief oiakers of this 
class generally have an ax to grind, and when that 
is done they care no moie for the trusting head 
laundress or laundry man than they do for thohooae' 
keeper. Now here is a man who is thoroughly cap* 
able, and to the help in the laundry none cuiuld be 
kinder, yet through listening to nonsensical stories 
and misrepresentation he came Tery near losing his 
good position. 

ROOM LINKN AS IMPORTANT AS FABLE 

LINEN. 
Tlicre is one more mistake the writer will call 
attention tu and that is, that the importance of hat- 
ing the dining room linen ready always and at aaj 
time is so forcibly impressed on the minds of the 
lu;ads of nearly every laundry in which the writer 
has been, that in at lea t two thirds of those (in fjict. 
we might say in half of them) every thing else Is for 
a Cfriain time put aside until every piece of the 
dining room linen is laundered and sent up to the 
linen room or folded and put into the baskets; while 
often less than one-third of it would sufice for the 
approaching meal in the dining room. While the 
writer would cheerfully admit the wisdom of hav- 
ing the dining room linen always ready to hand out 
when called for, still, sufficient for the meal should 
satisfy all parties interested in that department. 
We have no hesitation in saying that in no other 
business in life is the old saying "self preservation 
is the first law of nature" more fully acted upon and 
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carried to extreme than among hotel employes of a 
certain class. No sensible or right-minded person 
can or should blame another for doing all they hon- 
orably can to hold their positions when they are 
contented and happy; that is their duty. But they 
should also remember that to "live and let live" is 
good advice to follow. When this spirit of selfish- 
ness is carried to extreme it is often more of an 
injury than good to the hotel. This one instance 
alone is sufficient to explain our meaning: going to 
the laundry and terrorising the head of that depart- 
ment, anxious to hold her or his position, we will use 
the exact expression which is "Your name is Dennis 
if you ever get behind with the dining room linen.'' 
If the person having charge of the laundry is a 
stranger not overburdened with money and is told 
on one side "you must get the dining room linen 
first," he is going to do it if he can ; or if he gets the 
idea that the bundle washing is the most important, 
especially if that order comes from the office through 
a bell boy, who hasn't the least idea of the trials of 
the laundry superintendent that this is an important 
bundle and must be done quick, belonging to some 
great man (the man may be a cowboy or a cheap 
actor, but if the boy gets a tip or a pass to the 
theatre that bundle is rushed through only to stay 
behind the counter for a whole week, to the great 
annoyance of the clerks who are not informed it was 
a "rush" order). Half a dozen such orders in one 
day are enough to disturb any but intelligent capable 
people, which, fortunately for the writer, were the 
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kind of people we found in the greater number of 
the laundries in which we have been. 

We make this statement to try to show how nec- 
essary it is for the housekeeper to have the right to 
go to any laundry, no matter how capable the head 
or how competent or well desciplined the help may 
be; when the hour has arrived for the house linen 
to be sent to the linen room has come and the linen 
is not there, it is her duty to herself as well as to 
her employers, to go to the laundry for an explana* 
tion. On being told that there were bundles to get 
out, or. generally, the first and best excuse of all, 
the dining room linen, we advise any housekeeper 
who may be compelled to submit two or three or 
four times a week, or even oftener, to this treatment 
to look at the baskets or piles of table cloths and 
napkins that are waiting to betaken up to the linen 
room sometime in the afternoon, the greater part of 
which will not be needed before next morning, which 
were hurried through as soon as they were brought 
in, perhaps two hours later than the house linen 
which we wish, (always to be understood meaning 
the linen used in the rooms). Take no excuse in a 
case of this kind even from the headwaiter or any 
other person. You may say that with all due respect 
for the dining room it is not in itself the entire hotel. 
You might add that though the meal in the dining 
room might excel one of the feasts of Lucullus, you 
are far more interested in getting a couple of baskets 
of sheets, pillow cases and towels brought to the 
linen room in time to have the beds made and some 
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clean towels in the rooms ready for each diner to 
have to wipe his hands with after coming from his 
meal. 

The reason why there is so much attention paid 
to the dining room linen is easy to understand. All 
the first officers, the steward when he wishes to do 
so. the manager and proprietor, all take their meals 
in the dining room and can tell at a glance if there 
is anything wrong with the table linen. Now if any 
one of these gentlemen would walk occasionally 
through the halls in the housekeeper's department, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon and find beds 
unmade in different rooms, being told "waiting for 
linen" he would understand that way better than 
any other why it is so many housekeepers find it 
necessary to spend so much of their valuable time 
going from the linen room to the laundry in a vain 
endeavor to get enough linen to put the rooms in 
order befoi e the middle of the afternoon. Of course 
there are some laundries where even the dining 
room linen is a constant care and worry to the 
housekeeper, but they have already been noticed in 
former numbers of those papers. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Having stated in the beginning of this book that 
we were writing the papers simply and solely for a 
help to young housekeepers, and those anxious to 
learn how to begin even the duties of an assistant 
housekeeper, we would caution those ladies not to 
attempt to follow our rules in all cases, but adop 
themselves to the necessities and conditions of their 
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surroundings, always willing to make little sacrifices, 
but never, no never, do anything that would lower 
your dignity as a respectable thoroughly competent 
housekeeper, either in your own or in the estimation 
of your employer. 

Pay no attention to tatlers. You have eyes; use 
them rather than run the risk of passing unjust 
judgment on innocent people. And, above all, pay 
no attention to anonymous letters, the writers of 
which are ashamed to acknowledge their own names. 
Such people are to be found here and there in hotels 
as elsewhere. 

And now in conclusion and as an apology for our 
crude attempt to do what Miss Cavanaugh had orig- 
inally intended to do, jointly with the writer, namely, 
to write the Practical Hotel Housekeeper papers. 
Finding almost at the very beginning of this work 
that business of far greater importance to her (Miss 
Cavanaugh) making it necessary for her at times tp 
be many miles distant from the writer, and finding 
it therefore impossible to spare the time and pay the 
attention she thought necessary to do her part of 
the work, decided to give it up. After talking the 
matter over she advised the writer to go on with the 
work alone, which, at first, we rather unwillingly 
consented to do; but not alone. That, we humbly 
admit, would be utterly impossible for us to do. 
We acknowledge that it is chiefly through the 
patience, valuable assistance and kind encourage- 
ment of the editor of the Hotel Monthly that we have 
come to the conclusion of the Practical Hotel 
Housekeeper. 
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Anonymous letters, no use for, 64 

Aprons, clean, a necessity, 20 

Bed, how to make, 46 

Bedding, reserve, for emergencies, 36 

Bookkeeping, linen room (see inset at end of book) 

Brush and pail closet, 50 

CARPETS, the care of, 84: sweeping the, 4^; clean- 
ing the, 70; remove ink stains from, 83; remove 
grease spots from, 72 

Carpet economies, consult with manager about, 74 

Carpenter and the housekeeper, 75 

CHAMBERMAIDS, the best, 11; early morning 
call, 39; first duties, 39; lesson in diplomacy, ^9; 
as ladies' maids. 8; dress, cap and aprons fur- 
nished, 22 

Cleaning-cloths, keeping track of, 15 

Cleaning an "out of order" room, 68 

Clothes bags a necessity. 23 

Curtains, the care of. 85; washing, in 

Cuspidors, to clean, 5 

Dark closets, rout out the, 66 

Dirt in city rooms. 57 

Disinfectant, copperas as a. 'jj 

Dish towel question, solving the, 151 

Disposal of uncalled for articles, 32 

Drain pipes, to keep clean, tj 

Food, taking to rooms, 54 

FURNITURE, housekeeper must inspect, 72; re- 
arranging the, 44; covers useful, 37 

Greasy kitchen linen, suggestion for handling, 148 

Handy man, the, 89 

Haste makes waste (laundry), 135 
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Halls, sweeping the. 4 

HELP, to govern, 6; hiring and discharging, 13 

Help's quarters, 14; food and quarters, 53 

Hotel should operate its own laundry, 153 

Housecleaning in permanents' rooms, 90 

Housecleaning. bestowing guests during, 91 

HOUSEKEEPER'S duties, i: supreme in her de- 
partment, 13; relation to laundry, 164; advice to 
young, 171 ; housekeeper and the carpenter, 75 

Ice water pitchers, don't leave in rooms, 55 

Importance of doing everthing well, 82 

Inspection of rooms, daily, 5 

Inventory, the, i and 14; (and inset at end of book) 

Ironing children's garments. 127 

Ironing boards, the different, 134 

Ironing room, a "working-madeeasy'*, 131 

Kitchen cloths, trouble with (laundry), 146 

Kitchen help, hold, responsible for cloths, 149 

Lace curtains, dusting, 44; washing, iii; drying, 115 

LAUNDRY, the, 94; housekeeper's relation to, 164 

Laundering, secrets of good, no 

LINEN, cutting. 27; the dining room, 18; discarded. 
32; keeping count of the, 28, 30. 156; where should 
be marked, 38; linen book, the housekeeper's. 26 

Linen for rooms as important as table linen (laun- 
dry). 168: list of, to and from laundry (see insets) 

LINEN ROOM, housekeeper, takes pride, in, 161: 
key board, 28; Sunday in the, 31 

Linen room bookkeeping (see insets) 

Linen room girls and chambermaids, duties of, 28 

Lost and found articles, list of, 31 

Maids' aprons and caps. 19 

Mending department, experience with (laundry), 138 

Mend lace curtains in laundry, 140 

Morals, looking after the. 25 

Moths, to rid a room of, 73 

Night work. 51 

Pail and brush closet. 50 

PAINT CLEANERS. 66 

Paint, pulvarized pumace for cleaning, 69 

Parlors, care of the. 76 

Pass key, never leave in door, 58 

Pillows and hair mattresses, renovate, 34 

Reception room for girls. 26 

Rooms inventory (see inset front of book) 

Room keys, maids must not loan, 48 

Rooms, number a day a maid can do, 56 
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Rooms, to thoroughly clean, 41 

Salt, uses of in laundry. 109 

Shades, to clean linen and opaque, 86 

Sheet and pillow case making. 27 

SHEETS, uses for worn linen. 35; darned linen, ob- 
jectionable, 35; the serviceable cotton, 36; never 
put damp on a bed, 37 

Sick, treatment of the, 52 

Sinks, keep free of obstructions, 16 _ 

Skylights, courts and court walls, 87 

Slate for linen room (see inset at end of book) 

Soap (a) for paints, carpets and disinfector, g^ 

Soap, device for saving the. 78 

Soap (laundry) poor is expensive, 11 1 

Soap and sapolio. importance of. 78 

Stains, to remove from furniture, 93 

Starch, be careful in use of (laundry). 114 

Steam laundries, male employes preferable for, 163 

Stiffening black goods (laundry), 109 

Sugar of lead to hold colors. 108 

Supplies, ordering. 17 

Tattler, beware of. 12 and 63 

Toilet soap, use for small pieces of. 81 

Vacant rooms. list of, 5 and 29 

Valuables found in rooms, 46 

Vermin, how it gets in 67; to rid beds of. 67 

Waiters' aprons, making. 65 

Wall paper, to clean. 92 

Washing colored garments, 106: flannels, 121; laces, 
118; lace curtains, iii; very dirty woolens, 136 

Watch girls' room, 51 

Windows, close all overnight, 45 

Window sills (stone) keep clean, 86 

Wringing and ironing, 124 



